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LETTERS 


B Letters may have been 

shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 

Unison challenge 

I have no principled objection to you re¬ 
printing my article, even though you did 
not seek my view as to it appearing in the 
Weekly Worker (‘Why we’re backing Jon 
Rogers for president’, December 9). How¬ 
ever, the article was written in the context 
that it would be appearing next to an arti¬ 
cle by Jon Rogers explaining why the left 
must challenge Dave Prentis, the current 
Unison general secretary, which it did in 
the November issue of Labour Left Brief¬ 
ing. 

Had I been asked, I would have sug¬ 
gested you print the article alongside an 
article written by Jon or an article written 
by someone else explaining how the Uni¬ 
son leadership have failed to adequately 
challenge the Blairite government and the 
need for a left challenge. On its own, the 
article appears to make the Socialist Party 
a bigger enemy then Prentis, which was 
never my intention. 

Andrew Bervy 
email 

Peter Manson replies: We apologise for 
the failure to consult the author, al¬ 
though we did ask the editor of Labour 
Left Briefing. We assumed that this, to¬ 
gether with the acknowledgement we 
published, would be sufficient, since the 
article had appeared on various email 
lists without any accompanying piece. 

Street power 

Pages six and seven of the Weekly 
Worker (December 2) contained a won¬ 
derful irony which I assume was acciden¬ 
tal. 

In the article ‘Opposite illusions’, Ted 
North says: “The fundamental lesson of 
the February 15 2003 demonstration was 
that we did not stop the war. Particularly 
in a state with such a huge democratic 
deficit numbers on the street alone are not 
enough.” On the opposite page there is 
an article about the ‘revolution’ in 
Ukraine. Although the Ukrainians are by 
no means changing their society in any 
huge way, they are proving that numbers 
on the streets can make a difference. 

Sadly I think it is more to do with the 
Stop the War Coalition leaders’ inability 
to see or choose not to use the power of 
people on the street. If the million or so 
people who were in the centre of London 
chose to stop the government accessing 
Whitehall or other government buildings, 
surely a crisis would not have taken long 
to emerge. 

Let us hope that the planned demo of 
March 19 2005 will give the anti-war move¬ 
ment the chance to prove that numbers 
on the street can make a difference. 

Daniel Huckfield 

email 

Brian and Ian 

Mark Fischer seems to be in a rather odd 
state of mind. It has not been a good week 
ortwo forthe CPGB. George Galloway won 
his libel suit against The Daily Telegraph , 
forcing Mike Macnair to (finally) issue 
some self-criticism of the reactionary and 
pro-imperialist article the CPGB published 
most prominently when the smear was first 
propagated in April 2003, taking the side 
of the Telegraph over what it now belat¬ 
edly admits was a blatant frame-up. 

A pity comrade Macnair could not go 
ftirther, and repudiate much of the mealy- 
mouthed nonsense that has been propa¬ 
gated between then and now by writers 
considered ‘on-side’ by the CPGB. Even 
after its ‘correction’ the most they could 
say was that Galloway should be given 
“the benefit of the doubf’. Not exactly the 
kind of championing the victim of a frame- 
up should expect from ‘genuine commu¬ 
nists’. Only comrade Ian Donovan’s 
articles firmly defended Galloway; butthese 


are now considered unworthy of mention. 

While comrade Macnair is at it, he could 
also repudiate numerous other materials 
more subtly echoing the Telegraph's 
themes. Such as the repeated innuendos 
that Galloway’s involvement in Respect 
was in support of personal ‘enrichment’ 
and the like. The fact that the Weekly 
Worker should have committed such a 
shocking capitulation somewhat belies its 
arrogant claim to represent ‘genuine com¬ 
munism’. Particularly as other forces it re¬ 
viles, including of course the Socialist 
Workers Party, did not fail the elementary 
test posed by the Galloway witch-hunt. 

Then there are Marie’s attempts to curry 
favour on the Labour left. Not doing very 
well at that, are we? Judging by Graham 
Bash’s verdict that “The Weekly Worker 
has become mind-numbingly irrelevant of 
late”. I couldn’t agree more, particularly 
regarding anti-SWP obsessions and often 
ill-informed and grossly hypocritical com¬ 
plaints about ‘democracy’ in Respect. It 
really is most unedifying to read article af¬ 
ter article whinging about the failure of the 
SWP leadership to tell its members to vote 
for CPGB members as delegates to Re¬ 
spect conference. As if being outvoted 
was itself‘undemocratic’! Comrade Bash’s 
serious approach to George Galloway’s 
parliamentary candidacy in Bethnal Green 
and Bow is also refreshing compared to 
the loopy sectarian trivia that has recently 
filled your pages, even if his Labour 
loyalism prevents him from supporting the 
campaign itself. 

Meanwhile comrade Fischer is tilting at 
windmills in trying to stave off left criticism 
of his outfit’s gyrations about Respect. Not 
only does he thrash around as if blind¬ 
folded, trying to make out that his critics 
are all the same person; he also exposes 
himself to charges of hypocrisy - since he 
himself writes under several aliases for the 
Weekly Worker , as indeed do most of your 
writers. He has been known to froth at the 
mouth and even demand the exclusion of 
people from public internet lists mn by 
(then) CPGB members for matching up the 
aliases of CPGB comrades. 

My understanding is that comrade 
Donovan cannot be bothered to write to 
the Weekly Worker at the moment, due to 
the non-publication of letters and articles 
for reasons that, given the CPGB’s edito¬ 
rial claim of ‘openness’, amount to a de¬ 
gree of hypocrisy. 

It is, however, worth noting that com¬ 
rade Donovan used to “plough a lonely 
ftirrow” in opposing the islamophobia and 
semi-AWLism that passes for commu¬ 
nism in the CPGB. Tillhewisedup and left. 
Comrade Fischer is dishonest when he 
tries to use the CPGB’s correct demand for 
‘troops out of Iraq’ now to evade another 
key aspect of the Iraq question - the need 
for revolutionaries in Britain to uncondi¬ 
tionally but critically solidarise with those 
resisting ‘our’ armed forces. Mark knows 
very well what I am referring to here - the 
CPGB had no problem with supporting the 
Kosova Liberation Army, hardly a left wing 
or communist force, when it was fighting 
Serbia, the enemy of ‘our’ government, in 
1999. 

So how about it, Mark? Once upon a 
time the CPGB used to say, “For the IRA, 
against the British army”. It also used to 
say, “Arm the KLA”. Why not say, ‘For 
the Iraqi resistance, against the occupa¬ 
tion’? Or are you too social-chauvinist and 
yellow to raise anything like that? 

This has nothing to do with being ‘in¬ 
different’ to who wins out in Iraq. The best 
way to undermine leftwing influence in 
Iraq is through flabby neutrality on this 
struggle by the left in the invading imperi¬ 
alist countries. And neutrality was Mark 
Fischer’s gut response to the uprisings in 
Najaf andFallujah last April. Sill, I suppose 
that is a slight improvement on the gut re¬ 
sponse of the CPGB leadership to the at¬ 
tack on George Galloway a year earlier. 

Mark mocks the idea that there is any¬ 
thing socialist about Respect, quoting 
Lindsey German in seeming contradiction 
to that in saying that she would not have 
joined Respect “if it was just socialist”. 
However, as everyone who has any famili¬ 


arity with the S WP knows, they somewhat 
cavalierly use ‘socialist’ as a synonym for 
their own politics - ie, what they consider 
to be revolutionary Marxism or commu¬ 
nism. Comrade German’s statement con¬ 
tradicts the notion that Respect’s politics 
should simply be a replica of the S WP (or 
some other version of the ‘communist’ 
credo put forward by, for example, Jack 
Conrad); it does not contradict the idea that 
Respect is a broadly socialist formation in 
its aspirations and aims. Frankly, if Mark 
doesn’t believe that, then he should not 
be supporting Respect. Clause 2.4 in Re¬ 
spect’s constitution, which calls for a soci¬ 
ety based on common ownership and 
democratic control, has not even been 
properly engaged with by the CPGB. 

As for Respect and secularism, Mark’s 
tirade over this only demonstrates why the 
CPGB did not succeed in getting elected 
to any delegate positions for the confer¬ 
ence. I certainly would not vote for them. If 
Mark believes the purpose of Respect is 
to align with reactionary ‘ ‘muslim activists’ ’ 
then all I can say is: why does he persist in 
pretending to support Respect? Why 
doesn’t he name these “reactionary” ac¬ 
tivists and start a campaign to get rid of 
them? Or is he afraid that going so far will 
just make him sound like Sean Matgamna’s 
twin brother? 

In reality, all Mark succeeds in showing 
is that his version of ‘secularism’ is a 
codeword for ‘Get rid of the nasty reaction¬ 
ary muslims’. That is how it is perceived 
by Respect members, and rightly so. Given 
the CPGB’s record on the Galloway witch¬ 
hunt, small wonder. 

Brian Miller 
email 

WASGand 

Respect 

Apologies to the comrades from 
Arbeitermacht (Workers Power), the Ger¬ 
man section of the League for a Fifth Inter¬ 
national (Letters, December 9). I did indeed 
misread the main article posted on then- 
website about the comrades’ position on 
the Wahlaltemative (WASG) and closer 
inspection shows that I was wrong. As 
Arbeitermacht is not exactly the most im¬ 
portant section in the WASG (or on the 
rest of the left in Germany), I did not spend 
as much time researching their position as 
I should have and my short reference (half 
a sentence) reflects that. Nothing to do with 
Stalinism, I can assure Weekly Worker read¬ 
ers - if anything, I learned my trade as a left 
liberal. 

The mistake was easily made, though: I 
have undoubtedly read the article through 
the prism of what I know of the position of 
Workers Power in Britain vis a vis the Re¬ 
spect coalition - an organisation not dis¬ 
similar to the WASG. The arguments of the 
two sections on these formations are 
pretty identical: both Respect and the 
WASG do not have revolutionary pro¬ 
grammes, the organisations contain differ¬ 
ent class forces (or are striving towards it 
and are therefore popular fronfist), they 
suffer fromalackofintemal democracy and 
they do not openly fight against capital¬ 
ism. Quite right. 

But, while the comrades from 
Arbeitermacht correctly intervene in the 
WASG, Workers Power boycotts Re¬ 
spect. There are differences between the 
two, of course - not least the leading role 
played by a small section of the trade un¬ 
ion bureaucracy in the WASG, mainly in 
the form of a number of middle-ranking 
officials from the once mighty IG Metall. 
And, naturally, Linksruck, the SWP’s sec¬ 
tion in Germany, is extremely small and 
unimportant and therefore has no hold on 
the WASG, though it does participate. 

Most importantly perhaps, the newly 
elected leadership of WASG is united in 
reftising to call the organisation ‘socialist’ 
or even a ‘left party’ and has made it very 
clear that they do not want to challenge 
the existing system (see Weekly Worker 
November 25). Respect at least uses the 
word ‘socialism’ in its name. 

Both are far from revolutionary organi¬ 


sations and there is much to criticise about 
both of them. However, both provide a site 
for struggle. Workers Power should fight 
alongside other socialists and communists 
within Respect for the kind of revolution¬ 
ary working class party that is needed to¬ 
day. 

As to the comrade I quoted as saying, 
“We do not need another social democ¬ 
racy” -1 did actually talkto him later. I asked 
him explicitly if he was a member of any 
organisation other than the WASG and he 
said very definitely that he was not. He most 
certainly did not mention Arbeitermacht - 
neither did anybody else at conference, for 
that matter (though I do admit to going to 
the lavatory a couple times over the two 
days, so maybe I missed it!). 

There was no Arbeitermacht newspa¬ 
per for sale, no leaflets were given out, no 
copies of the ‘revolutionary programme’ 
they are proposing. Even the comrades 
from Linksruck managed to have copies 
of their publication for sale, and comrades 
from the SAV (German section of the So¬ 
cialist Party) made their affiliation very clear 
in their contributions. I suggest the com¬ 
rades from Arbeitermacht step up their 
work in the WASG if they want outside 
observers to notice them. 

In his letter comrade Flakin makes some 
rather weird assumptions about the CPGB, 
claiming that we would not support a revo¬ 
lutionary programme for the WASG, be¬ 
cause “notably, the CPGB did not support 
the revolutionary programme Workers 
Power proposed at the founding confer¬ 
ence of Respect”. Now, comrade Flakin 
could be excused if we assume that (just 
like me) he lives in a different country and 
is not too familiar with our politics. But I 
would be very surprised if this particular 
passage had not been written by one of 
his comrades from Workers Power in Brit¬ 
ain. And they should really try to recall 
accurately what happened at the Respect 
conference in January 2004. 

“In an excellent intervention, Mark 
Hoskisson moved Workers Power’s Anti- 
capitalist challenge for New Labour as 
an alternative to the SWP’s proposed mini¬ 
programme, we wrote at the time - and car¬ 
ried on to quote comrade Hoskisson at length 
(Weekly Worker January 29). However, as 
our report made clear, “It was announced 
that the original declaration would be voted 
on first and, if it was passed, the others 
would fall.” Despite our protests, then, only 
the SWP’s proposal was put to a vote and 
“the revolutionary programme Workers 
Power proposed” was not. 

I could accuse comrade Flakin of delib¬ 
erately falsifying our position, but how 
about we call it quits? 

Tina Becker 
Hackney 

New alliance? 

At the time of writing, the Socialist Alliance 
executive committee, under the direction 
of the SWP leadership, have promised to 
organise an annual conference of the SA 
on February 5 2005. We encourage all com¬ 
rades who can to attend this AGM. 

We recognise that the Socialist Alliance 
has been virtually disbanded by the SWP 
leadership, and the SA basic aims of unit¬ 
ing the left and moving towards a mass 
workers’ party have been abandoned. We 
have a dossier on the sectarian and un¬ 
democratic behaviour of the SWP leader¬ 
ship in the Socialist Alliance and a list of 28 
questions for the SA EC which are still 
unanswered. Both can be found on our 
website (www.demoeracyplatform.org.uk), 
as can the SA original policy document 
People before profit. 

Our purpose in calling a conference on 
Saturday March 12 2005 is to gather to¬ 
gether those comrades who wish to carry 
forward the policies of the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance, as stated in People before profit , and 
our founding aims of unity on the left and 
organising for a mass workers’ party. One 
organisational model might be the Scottish 
Socialist Party - a party with the right of 
members to belong to platforms or tenden¬ 
cies within it, but with no possibility of a 
sectarian take-over by one left group. We 


acknowledge that the building of such a 
party is a long process. We believe that the 
lessons and traditions of the Socialist Al¬ 
liance are one important basis for this proc¬ 
ess. We are not prepared to let them go at 
the diktat of the SWP. We intend to hold a 
conference in March, whatever the out¬ 
come of the February annual conference. 

The need for a political challenge to the 
left of New Labour becomes every day 
more clear. New Labour is locked into ac¬ 
tively promoting the imperialist policies of 
the IMF. This means attacking the work¬ 
ing class and smoothing the way for inter¬ 
national big business. The ‘officiaP 
communist parties have imploded and 
most left groups seem locked into the poli¬ 
tics of a bygone age. There are of course 
many struggles going on internationally 
and locally. These need to be supported 
in a spirit of dialogue and learning fromjoint 
experience, not in a spirit of sectarianism - 
ie, using them to boost the numbers of 
your own group; or in a spirit of opportun¬ 
ism - ie, pandering to backwardness, while 
using the struggle to enhance your own 
popularity. These are difficult times because 
many of the issues are no longer straight¬ 
forward and simple; the need for dialogue 
and listening is vital. 

We are proposing that only policy reso¬ 
lutions on emergency issues are taken at 
the March 12 conference. The main dis¬ 
cussion and decisions will be around what 
sort of organisation we want and around 
ideas for how we are going to get there. 

We are proposing a pre-conference dis¬ 
cussion culminating in a pre-conference 
bulletin on this question: ‘Building a demo¬ 
cratic Socialist Alliance - towards a mass 
workers’ party’; and on how to promote a 
democratic and anti-sectarian culture within 
a new Socialist Alliance. Contributions to 
the bulletin can be made to the website or 
by sending it to the SADP convenor, Pete 
McLaren atPOBox485, Coventry CV5 6ZP. 

The next meeting of the SADP, on Janu¬ 
ary 292005 in Birmingham (12 noon, United 
Services Club, Gough Street), will be de¬ 
voted to organising for the February 5 
annual conference of the SA and for the 
March conference. This is an open meet¬ 
ing for comrades who support the proc¬ 
ess. Anybody wanting more information, 
please contact the SADP convenor. Please 
sign up if you are prepared to support the 
aims of this conference either in an indi¬ 
vidual capacity or as an organisation. And 
please pass on the message. We want to 
make this an open and representative con¬ 
ference. 

The Critique supporters’ group and 
Workers Power have both agreed to co¬ 
sponsor a conference on building a work¬ 
ers’ party. They have not as yet ratified this 
open letter. The United Socialist Party, 
based in Merseyside, have also agreed to 
send representatives to the conference. 
Dave Spencer 
SA Democracy Platform 

Pregnant children 

I quite agree with Sue Axon that this ri¬ 
diculous law, which allows girls to have 
an abortion without their parent’s con¬ 
sent, should be challenged ( Weekly 
Worker October 28). Parents’ rights are 
being stripped away on the one hand, yet 
they are held accountable for their chil¬ 
dren’s behaviour on the other. 

If the children are being told it is OK to 
go behind their parents’ back, how are we 
as parents supposed to have any re¬ 
spect? Who will be left to pick up not only 
the emotional but physical pieces when 
these do-gooders are finished? If the 
thought of having to tell her parents that 
she is pregnant stops a teenager getting 
pregnant, what will she do if she thinks 
she can get away with getting rid of the 
evidence of underage sex? 

To have rights you have to have re¬ 
sponsibilities, and if children are allowed 
to hide the fact that they are pregnant they 
are not being made to face up to their re¬ 
sponsibilities. This law is a farce, thought 
through by morons. 

Jane Davies 
email 
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AGGREGATE 


Opposing the US-UK 
occupation and 
drawing class lines 


C PGB members from England, 
Scotland and Wales gathered in 
London last weekend for the fi¬ 
nal party aggregate of 2004. As is the 
norm in these meetings, a full and frank 
exchange of views was aired, particularly 
on the question of the CPGB’s interven¬ 
tion in Respect. 

In his opening, John Bridge took the 
opportunity to broadly map out what he 
thought the party’s orientation in the 
coming general election ought to be. He 
argued that with the election most likely 
to take place in May 2005, the US-UK 
war in and occupation of Iraq would al¬ 
most certainly still be the most pressing 
immediate issue in British politics and 
this must be our starting point. No can¬ 
didate who in any way supports or ex¬ 
cuses the British imperialist presence in 
Iraq deserves to be supported. Quite the 
opposite. 

Yet, comrade Bridge insisted, though 
the war and occupation of Iraq consti¬ 
tutes one major test in the general elec¬ 
tion, there should be another. At this 
particular moment in time it is vital to 
assert the principle of class. Only the 
working class can viably end the sys¬ 
tem of capital that produces war and 
bring about communism and universal 
human freedom. 

Discussing Respect, comrade Bridge 
maintained that there was a certain truth 
in the claim that it was bom of the anti¬ 
war movement, but one should not ex¬ 
aggerate this. Respect is a tiny slither of 
what was mobilised in 2003 and because 
of lack of democracy and control- 
freakery was unlikely to become any¬ 
thing of historic significance. Respect 
was formed through backroom negotia¬ 
tions and is mn in a totally cynical, ma¬ 
nipulative fashion by the SWR Its 
politics are superficial and locked within 
the framework of left populism. 

Not surprisingly, Respect has not 
seen a mass influx of those radicalised 
by opposition to the war. Nor does it look 
set to make the electoral breakthrough 
its leadership once confidently prom¬ 
ised. Something indicated by its modest 
intention of standing in only around 20 
to 30 constituencies - what it would re¬ 
gard as the humiliation of achieving the 
same kind of results obtained by the 
Socialist Alliance must be avoided. 

Comrade Bridge noted that the politi¬ 
cal dynamic of Respect was similar to the 
popular fronts of the 1930s. Respect’s 
centre of gravity - although the whole 
thing is organisationally dominated by 
the SWP - is determined not by the ma¬ 
jority’s claimed traditions and formally 
stated positions. On the contrary its 
largely phantom right - in this instance a 
combination of George Galloway, a few 
woolly liberals and the petty bourgeois 
forces of islam - set the limits. The SWP 
wants to keep them on board at all costs 
and to that end clumsily dances to what 
it believes is their tune. This is what 
prompted Chris Bambery and other 
SWPers to denounce secularism at the 
Respect’s October conference. 

This is precisely what makes the SWP 
so fragile politically at present. On the 
one hand it is drawn towards reformism 
and populism by its phantom right in 
Respect and this causes all manner of 
internal stresses and strains. The SWP 
certainly faces a severe financial crisis 
and the first, tentative signs of rebellion 


have appeared in its ranks, as evidenced 
by John Molyneux’s criticisms. On the 
other hand, it is forced to declare that 
communists and other Marxists are the 
problem in Respect, and have to be 
barred, banned and if possible surgically 
removed. 

In conclusion, comrade Bridge argued 
for continued engagement in Respect. 
However, as well as continuing to em¬ 
phasise democratic questions, we have 
with the forthcoming May 2005 elections 
the opportunity to draw a clear class line. 
There should be no support for non¬ 
working class parties or candidates. 
With Respect that obviously means ar¬ 
guing against candidates who are mem¬ 
bers of the Muslim Association of 
Britain. 

His two-pronged approach - support¬ 
ing in May 2005 only those candidates 
who opposed the US-UK occupation 
and who could be considered part of the 
working class movement - was con¬ 
cretised in the form of a brief, algebraic 
motion: “The CPGB will in the forthcom¬ 
ing general election of2005 urge support 
for all anti-occupation, working class 
candidates.” 

The ensuing discussion mainly took 
the form of a debate around the pros and 
cons of this formulation. A number of 
comrades expressed some reservations 
about the wording. For example, com¬ 
rade Tina Becker described it as “wishy- 
washy” and comrade Anne Me Shane 
expressed the view that we ought to 
consider raising a minimum platform of 
demands to be put to all leftwing candi¬ 
dates. Also, she felt the term “working 
class candidates” was too vague and 
open to various interpretations. 

The most vociferous criticism, how¬ 
ever, came from comrade Lee Rock, who 
led a minority which argued that the 
motion was sheer folly. On one level, he 
asserted, nobody could take exception 
to the motion and he would vote for it. 
Yet, on another level, it failed to spell 
out our real position in relation to Re¬ 
spect. 

He went on to argue that we should 
not differentiate between Respect can¬ 
didates. Did we not support Anas 
Altikriti of MAB at the European elec¬ 
tions? Did we not then argue that MAB 
was moving to the left? Has Respect’s 
policy moved to the right since June? 
If so, then on what issues has this hap¬ 
pened? 

Those supporting the motion replied 
that, firstly, in the Euros we were vot¬ 
ing for a slate of candidates who were 
all standing on the same, broadly sup¬ 
portable, left populist platform. By con¬ 
trast, in the general election we would 


be voting for individuals who, as the 
SWP made abundantly clear at Re¬ 
spect’s October conference, would be 
free to put whatever interpretation they 
liked on its deliberately vague formula¬ 
tions and platitudes. Abortion, for ex¬ 
ample, is regarded as a matter of 
individual conscience. A thoroughly 
anti-democratic and typically bour¬ 
geois practice. 

Secondly, according to some com¬ 
rades, Respect’s forward momentum 
had all but ground to a halt (this was 
symbolised by the small number of can¬ 
didates it intended to stand) and it now 
seemed very unlikely that any signifi¬ 
cant trade union support - which would 
have helped root it as a working class 
formation - would be forthcoming. 

Comrade Rock insisted that if we 
adopted the motion, it would cut us off 
from influencing Respect members. 
Moreover, it would give the SWP lead¬ 
ership an excuse to expel us if they so 
wished, on the grounds that we were 
refusing to back all candidates. 

Supporting Lee Rock, comrade Bob 
Davies argued that what should deter¬ 
mine our attitude to Respect was its pro¬ 
gramme. Since it has not moved 
qualitatively to the right since June, we 
should continue to support it. He added 
that we should judge candidates not on 
whether they are members of MAB or 
not, but on their preparedness to stand 
on the political platform of Respect. 

Comrade Rock moved what he de¬ 
scribed as a supplementary motion: 
“The CPGB will critically support Re¬ 
spect in the general election”. He ar¬ 
gued that the two motions were not in 
contradiction. Nevertheless it fell. Com¬ 
rade Bridge’s motion was then passed 
virtually unanimously, with only one 
vote against. 

During the course of this debate a 
number of related matters arose, al¬ 
though none were voted on. One was 
the matter of the Socialist Green Unity 
Coalition, which is sponsored by the 
Socialist Party, Alliance for Green So¬ 
cialism, the Alliance for Workers’ Lib¬ 
erty and the Socialist Alliance 
Democracy Platform. In general, there 
was not much enthusiasm for this 
project, it appearing to be largely a non¬ 
aggression pact on minimalist ‘red- 
green’ lines. A cross-class formulation, 
if ever there was one. Some members 
thought that its programme was no 
better, and perhaps worse, than Re¬ 
spect’s and that we should be against 
joining it, especially given its looseness 
and complete lack of seriousness. 

Neither was there much enthusiasm 
for the suggestion, made by Mike 


Macnair and backed by a few others, 
that the CPGB ought to consider stand¬ 
ing a candidate in the general election 
in order to “plant a flag” - either as part 
of the Socialist Green Unity Coalition 
or simply under our own colours. Com¬ 
rade Macnair had argued that the vir¬ 
tue of standing a candidate during a 
period when much of the left is in po¬ 
litical retreat - exemplified by Respect 
and a collection of localist initiatives - 
would be that we would be demonstrat¬ 
ing the kind of working class pro¬ 
gramme the left should be standing on. 

Party members also reflected upon 
the previous day’s joint school with the 
Communist Party of Turkey (TKP), 
which also featured comrade Hillel 
Ticktin as a speaker. Comrade Bridge 
argued that there was a chance of bring¬ 
ing together forces in Britain on the ba¬ 
sis of communism. Were this to happen, 
it would send a powerful message to the 
rest of the left. We need not seek ref¬ 
uge in warmed over Labourism or 
populism. Instead we can and should 
openly come out in our own colours. 
Certainly our central aim remains unity 
in a single Marxist party. 

Although a number of comrades ex¬ 
pressed scepticism about the likelihood 
of any such rapprochement, generally 
there was much enthusiasm for explor¬ 
ing the possibility of unity. 

The final item on the agenda was the 
Scottish Socialist Party and the recent 
controversies surrounding the forced 
resignation of Tommy Sheridan as con¬ 
venor. This item was introduced by Pe¬ 
ter Manson, editor of the Weekly 
Worker. Comrade Manson began his 
opening by arguing that it is important 
not to have illusions in the SSP. It is, 
after all, a formation that is now totally 
mired in nationalism. As such it cannot 
be described as socialist in any genu¬ 
ine sense. 

Comrade Manson described George 
Galloway’s apparently blundering inter¬ 
vention into the controversy, when he 
called for a Galloway-Sheridan-Respect 
“dream ticket” in the 2007 Scottish par¬ 
liament elections. It was generally 
agreed that lurking behind Galloway’s 
outburst was the hand of the SWP, 
whose members in Scotland had en¬ 
tered into a marriage of convenience 
with the SSP. 

What is needed, however, is neither 
a Scotland-only separatist party that is 
socialist in name nor a London-based 
left populist formation. Instead we need 
an all-Britain Communist Party capable 
of leading a united struggle against the 
UK state • 

Cameron Richards 
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Join the Respect Unity Coalition 


Complete this slip and send it to: 

Respect - The Unity Coalition 
Room 207, Coborn House 
3 Coborn Road, Bow 
London E3 2DA 

Include a cheque for a minimum of £10, 
or more if you wish to make a donation, 
payable to Unity Political Fund. 


Name_ 

Address. 


Town/city_ 

Postcode_Phone. 

Email_ 
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ACTION 

London Communist 
Forum 

Sunday December 19, 5pm - ‘Why 
communists should study the ori¬ 
gins and evolution of religion’ - 
speaker Jack Conrad 
Sunday December 26 - no fomm. 
Sunday January 2, 5pm - ‘Darwin 
and his times’, using John Bellamy 
Foster’s Marx’s ecology: material¬ 
ism and nature as a study guide. 
Sunday January 9, 5pm - ‘Rosa 
Luxemburg and the meaning of her 
tragedy’, using Istvan Meszaros’s 
The power of ideology as a study 
guide. 

Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh 
Street, London NW1 (nearest tubes: 
Regents Park, Great Portland Street). 

Iraq benefit concert 

Friday December 17, 7.30pm, St 
James’s Church, 197 Piccadilly, cen¬ 
tral London. With Annie Whitehead, 
Alex Valentine, Bob Davenport, Carol 
Grimes, Celloman Ivan Hussey, 
Robb Johnson, The Angel Band. 
Compere: John Hegley. Tickets £10 
(£8 concessions): 020 7278 6694. 
Organised by STWC and Medical 
Aid for Iraq 

No forced removals 

Stop deportations to Zimbabwe. 
Demonstration and march, Saturday 
December 18. Assemble 12 noon, 
Victoria Park, corner of London 
Road and Granville Road, Leicester. 
March to city centre, followed by 
public meeting in Secular Society 
Hall, 75 Humberstone Gate. 
Organised by Leicester Civil Rights 
Movement: 

emilymadamombe@y ahoo .co.uk 

SA Democracy 
Platform 

Open meeting - Saturday January 29 
2005,12 noon, United Services Club, 
Gough Street, Birmingham. Organis¬ 
ing for February 5 Socialist Alliance 
AGM and for March conference 
sponsored by SADP. 

Bring the troops 
home 

National demonstration, central 
London, Saturday March 19, 2005. 
Called by Stop the War Coalition as 
part of the European Social Fomm’s 
international day of action. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Demo¬ 
cratic Group, 

email: rdgroup@yahoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the 
struggle going. Put our Party’s 
name and address, together with the 
amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not 
hesitate to contact us. 

Preparing for 
general election 

Respect day school, Saturday Janu¬ 
ary 15,1 0.30am to 5pm, details to be 
confirmed. Local groups invited to 
send five people - prospective can¬ 
didates, campaign managers, agents 
and press officers. £10 per person. 
Names of delegates to office@res- 
pectcoalition.org or 020 8980 3507. 

Next issue 

This edition of the 
Weekly Worker is the 
last of2004. Issue 558 
will apear on Thursday 
January 6. 


Roger Bannister: standing against United Left 
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JESUS 


Greatest story ever 

Geza Vermes The authentic gospels of Jesus London 2004, pp446, £8.99 


C hristmas poses serious ques¬ 
tions, or dilemmas, for commu¬ 
nists. Do we just bark ‘humbug! ’ 
and declare a revolutionary boycott of 
all yuletide-related activities? Perhaps, in 
a fit of rationalistic zealotry, we boldly 
declare that the man-god Jesus por¬ 
trayed in the New Testament is simply 
an invention of spaced-out religious fa¬ 
natics and thus deserves nothing but 
communist contempt. 


Though such sentiments are under¬ 
standable, given the orgy of nonsense 
that surrounds the Christmas festivities, 
any such atheistic economism which 
dismisses the Jesus stories as mere 
myths or inventions is fundamentally 
misguided. No, instead communists 
need to approach Jesus and the gospels 
in a critical, historical-materialist manner, 
as we would any other subject of scien¬ 
tific inquiry. 

In some respects, of course, this is 
easier said than done. We are dealing 
with a shadowy figure, who operated 
some 2,000 years ago in a society which 
is now dim and distant to us, unlike the 
recently deceased Soviet Union. What 
is more, Jesus is no VI Lenin, LD Trotsky 
or JV Stalin - that is, there are absolutely 
no known independent, secondary or 
contemporaneous source materials 
which can unequivocally affirm that 
such a person ever existed. Indeed, leav¬ 
ing aside a few obviously ‘forged’ inter¬ 
polations in texts such as Josephus’s 
Jewish antiquities , the only near con¬ 
temporaneous material is to be found in 
the New Testament - which, you could 
argue (if you wanted to), is a case of 
‘Well, they would say that, wouldn’t 
they?’ 

So, uncovering the ‘real’ Jesus is akin 
to an archaeological dig, where we have 
to hack our way through seemingly end¬ 
less layers of falsehoods, lies, distortions, 
hearsay, half-truths before coming upon 
the odd glint of historical veracity. Luck¬ 
ily, to help us in our dig, we have profes¬ 
sor Geza Vermes, one of the world’s 
foremost experts on Aramaic, the lan¬ 
guage spoken by Jesus - not to mention 


ancient Hebrew and Greek, and the Dead 
Sea scrolls. By studying the works of 
Vermes one can start to learn how to 
actually read the gospels, as opposed 
to either dogmatic acceptance or rejec¬ 
tion. However, Vermes is always at pains 
to remind us that, when it comes to gos¬ 
pel research, certainty is a very scarce 
thing amidst an ocean of probabilities. 
Furthermore, he argues, that for a rela¬ 
tively successful quest for the authen¬ 


tic nature, sayings and teachings of Je¬ 
sus, we must discover new principles 
and devise a fresh procedure. Inter- 
estingly, and this may well partly help to 
explain Vermes’s approach, he was bom 
in 1924 into an assimilated Hungarian 
Jewish family, and was originally or¬ 
dained as a catholic priest shortly after 
World War II. However, not long after 
his ordination, he returned to his Jewish 
roots and adopted what you could call 
a ‘critical’ or ‘modernistic’ form of 
Judaism. 

Vermes is primarily known for his the¬ 
matic trilogy, Jesus the Jew (1973), Jesus 
and the world of Judaism (1983) and The 
religion of Jesus the Jew (1993), and 
these works were summated in The 
changing face of Jesus (2000). He is also 
author of The complete Dead Sea 
scrolls in English (1997). As the titles of 
these books alone indicate, Vermes has 
consistently, and insistently, emphasised 
Jesus’ Jewishness , in complete contrast 
of course to the mainstream Christian tra¬ 
dition, which sees the ‘universalisation’ 
of the Galilean, thus robbing him of any 
historicity. Quite deliberately, the found¬ 
ers of the primitive Christian church 
wanted a Jesus who was not anchored 
in time and space. Consequence, they 
introduced a qualitative distinction be¬ 
tween the New Testament and the non- 
biblical Jewish writings. Bluntly, the 
primary purpose of the gospels was 
propagandist and didactic, not histori¬ 
cal. 

On the other hand, we have Vermes’s 
historical approach. In a sort of mission 
statement, Vermes has written: “A par¬ 
ticular slant characterises my approach 


to the study of Jesus: I envisage the New 
Testament not as an independent and 
autonomous literary composition stand¬ 
ing apart from the Jewish world, but look 
at it through the prism of contempora¬ 
neous Jewish civilisation, the matrix of 
the primitive Christian church” ( The 
changing face of Jesus London 2000, 

p2). 

More specifically still, Vermes here is 
referring to the Jewish writings from the 
Bible (cl000 to 200BC); the inter-testa- 
mental literature (200BC to AD200); and 
the rabbinic writings, especially the 
Talmud (AD200 to 500). We need a few 
brief contextual details here. The main 
branches of the intertestamental litera¬ 
ture are the Apocrypha (‘hidden’ writ¬ 
ings), the Pseudepigrapha (‘falsely 
entitled’ writings), the Dead Sea scrolls 
and the writings of the Jewish philoso¬ 
pher, Philo of Alexandria, and the Jew¬ 
ish historian, Flavius Josephus - both 
active in the first century AD. 

The Apocrypha (c200-100BC) begin 
with 1 and 2 Esdras and finish with 1 and 
2 Maccabees, and are included in the 
Greek translation of the Old Testament, 
known as the Septuagint. The Jews of 
the Hellenistic diaspora venerated them 
as holy, and the catholic church contin¬ 
ues to regard them as holy scripture. 
However, the Palestinian Jews excluded 
them from their canon at the end of the 
first century AD, and so, under Jewish 
influence, did protestants in the 16th 
century. 

The Pseudepigrapha is the umbrella 
term applied to a collection of Jewish 
non-canonical religious books which 
have been preserved in various ancient 
translations (Greek, Latin, Syriac, Ethio¬ 
pian, etc) in Christian churches. The most 
notable works in this collection are the 
Books of Jubilees (basically an enlarged 
version of Genesis) and the apocalyptic 
First Book of Enoch. 

The Dead Sea scrolls (c200BC to 
AD68) are over 800 original manuscripts 
- some of them including Pseude¬ 
pigrapha literature. A quarter of them 
represent the Hebrew scripture and the 
rest are biblical translations into Greek 
and Aramaic, as well as religious writ¬ 
ings of various kinds (mles, hymns, bib¬ 
lical exegesis, etc). These writings reveal 
many similarities with the New Testament 
and thus significantly contribute to an 
understanding of Jesus and his teach¬ 
ings. 

As for the rabbinic writings, they are 
legal and interpretative. Legal includes 
the Mishnah (teaching) and the Tosefta 
(supplement) - ie, legal rulings not di¬ 
rectly associated with the Bible, which 
are credited to Palestinian rabbis called 
Tannaim or Mishnah teachers of the 1st 
and 2nd centuries. The Talmud (doc¬ 
trine) is a further development of the 
laws of the Mishnah by rabbis in Israel 
in the 3rd and 4th centuries and by rab¬ 
bis in Babylonia from the 3rd to the 5th 
century. The former collection is known 
as the Palestinian or Jerusalem Talmud 
and the latter as the Babylonian Talmud. 

Of course, the significance of the rab¬ 
binic writings is that they comprise many 
religious traditions which stem from, or 
even antedate , the age of the gospels. 
These writings have survived in Hebrew 
and Aramaic and thus help to bring us 
near to the ideas of Jesus, and to their 
expression in words and images. In the 
eminently reasonable opinion of Vermes, 
without a detailed study of these rab¬ 
binic writings, “it is often impossible to 
catch the nuances or even the basic 
meaning of the sayings, parables and 
Bible interpretation handed down by the 
evangelists in the name of Jesus” (G 


Vermes The authentic gospels of Jesus 
London 2004 pxiv). 

That has not prevented legions of bib¬ 
lical scholars - especially the Christians, 
naturally - from concluding that the time 
gap between the gospels (dating from 
AD70 to 110) and the rabbinic writings 
(AD200 and 500) rules out the use of 
these writings as comparative study in 
the sayings of Jesus. But for Vermes this 
is not a serious line of argumentation: “In 
other words, they adopt the simplistic 
view that the date of a tradition transmit¬ 
ted in a work is the same as the date of 
the redaction of that work” (ibid). 

For churchmen, the Jewish literature, 
at best, forms the background against 
which they make the New Testament 
stand out in all its presumed grandeur 
and glory. By contrast, Vermes describes 
his procedure as more “democratic”. 
Jesus, the primitive church and the New 
Testament are “part and parcel” of first- 
century Judaism. This leads, given his 
expertise in linguistics, to intensely scru¬ 
tinise the words and ideas of Jesus and 
the gospel writers in their original lan¬ 
guage. Then the fundamental question 
is directly posed - what did the original 
speakers actually mean and, just as im¬ 
portant (if not more so), what would the 
original listeners have understood, or 
gleamed, from what they were hearing? 


This is the life-long task that Vermes has 
set himself, most concretely in The au¬ 
thentic gospels of Jesus. 

Obviously, no easy task, especially as 
all translations - especially of ancient 
and ‘dead’ languages - have an inher¬ 
ently subjective quality to them. As an¬ 
other biblical scholar, Robert Eisenman, 
writes, “It should be remembered that 
translations are simply one’s person’s 
view of the sense of the given passage, 
as opposed to another’s. What is cru¬ 
cial is a firm historical grasp and literary- 
critical insight” (R Eisenman James, the 
brother of Jesus London 1997). 

What is so easy to forget is that the 
language of Jesus and his disciples was 
Aramaic, a Semitic language akin to He¬ 
brew, then spoken by most Palestinian 


Jews. It was in Aramaic that Jesus 
taught, argued and preached. It is also 
essential to understand that the linguis¬ 
tically authentic form of his teaching has 
long since disappeared, with the excep¬ 
tion of a dozen or so Aramaic words pre¬ 
served in the gospels. Examples of these 
remaining original Aramaic words and 
phrases are Abba (Father); Talitha cum 
(Little girl, get up), and the heart-rend¬ 
ing Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani? (My 
god, my god, why hast thou forsaken 
me?). 

There is scholastic unanimity - and 
there seems no good reason to dispute 
it - that the four gospels of the New Tes¬ 
tament were directly composed in Greek. 
In other words, they are not translations 
from a Semitic original source or book 
(now, if such an Aramaic-Semitic source- 
book were ever uncovered, that would 
be the greatest discovery of all time - 
forget the Holy Grail or the Ark of the 
Covenant!). So the Greek New Testa¬ 
ment is not a ‘translation’ of the thoughts, 
ideas, hopes and aspirations of the Ara- 
maic-thinking-and-speaking Jesus and 
his immediate followers, but rather, as 
Vermes points out, a “transplantation” 
{The authentic gospels of Jesus London 
2004p3). 

Therefore, Vermes hopes - as an his¬ 
torian and exegete - to find a way back 


to the Jewish Jesus, speaking to his Jew¬ 
ish followers in his Jewish mode of com¬ 
munication and in his familiar Semitic 
tongue. Then the next step is to examine 
the words attributed to Jesus, and teach¬ 
ings about Jesus, in the Greek New Tes¬ 
tament in order to discover changes or 
developments in meaning, and even 
potential deformations, arising through 
their Hellenisation. 

In this ambitious vein, The authentic 
gospels of Jesus sets out to collect, the¬ 
matically classify and succinctly com¬ 
ment on - in an historico-literary 
analysis - every word attributed, or as¬ 
cribed, to Jesus in the gospels of Mark, 
Matthew and Luke. These are the writ¬ 
ers of the Synoptic gospels, so called be¬ 
cause they reflect the same general point 
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of view, and can be set out in three neat, 
parallel columns in a gospel synopsis. 
Mainstream scholastic opinion to date - 
and once again there is no particular rea¬ 
son to object - holds that Mark is the 
oldest, addressed to a non-Jewish audi¬ 
ence shortly after the fall of Jerusalem in 
AD70. Matthew and Luke are slightly 
more recent and may be placed between 
80 and 100. Mark and Matthew were 
probably thoroughly Hellenised Jews; 
Luke, an associate of Paul, was Greek. 
This, the second half of the first century 
AD, is known as the apostolic age. 

With regards to the actual physical 
texts themselves, preserved in Greek 
manuscripts, the oldest papyrus frag¬ 
ments date from 125-150 and the most 
ancient codices (the Sinaiticus and the 
Vaticanus) to the 4th century. As for John, 
the fourth (or later) gospel (cl00-110), 
this is ruled out of the equation by 
Vermes and others, on account of its 
violently anti-Semitic nature; it is pat¬ 
ently penned by an educated man im¬ 
mersed in the culture of Hellenistic and 
Gnostic mysticism. Whatever the case, 
it is certainly not the apostle John who 
is described in the Acts of the Apostles 
as an “uneducated, common man” (Acts 
iv, 13 - all biblical quotes from the revised 
standard version). 

We also have the thorny question of 
literary-philosophical lineage and deriva¬ 
tion - who came first and said what in 
which order? The classic solution is the 
‘two-source’ theory: that is, that Mark 
draws upon and adds to the ‘Q’ docu¬ 
ment or source (from Quelle , the German 
for ‘source’). This hypothetical compi¬ 
lation, so the theory goes, has seen the 
least amount of doctrinal manipulation 
and it is believed that, in turn, Matthew 
and Luke rely on, or crib from, Mark, in¬ 
serting their own comments and literary- 
theological accretions as they see fit. 

After all this, can we get a glimpse of 
the real , historical Jesus - Yeshua, son 
of Joseph - concealed beneath the ac¬ 
counts of Mark, Matthew and Luke? 
Yes, says Vermes, once you start to grap¬ 
ple with and strip away the thick skin of 
superimposed meanings, you can bump 
up against the parameters of authentic¬ 
ity. It is possible to distinguish the genu¬ 
ine, or probably genuine, from those 
unlikely to be authentic, and an approxi¬ 
mation of his real teachings emerge. 
Vermes stakes out what he views as the 
quintessence of Jesus’ authentic 
eschatological gospel - what Jesus and 
his contemporaries thought to be the 
final period of the present era and all 
matter relating to it. All interpretations of 
Jesus’ teachings, as constantly stressed 
by Vermes, must be viewed in this light: 
that the kingdom of god was imminent. 

In this short review there is not space 
to undertake an in-depth examination, or 
description, of Vermes’s endeavours - 
after all, every expression ascribed to 
Jesus is put under the historico-literary 
microscope. However, to use Vermes’s 
own words, this is a voyage of “discov¬ 
ery”, not “instruction”. The objective of 
the mission is to make the reader see the 
old texts afresh and to open up the mind 
to radically new interpretations and pos¬ 
sibilities. 

We shall look at a few of the more fa¬ 
mous gospel passages - those stories 
that deal with what Vermes calls “narra¬ 
tives and commands”: that is, those epi¬ 
sodes which quote direct speech by 
Jesus when reporting episodes in his life. 
These mainly relate to healing or exor¬ 
cism, which, alongside teaching, consti¬ 
tute the main features of Jesus’ public 
life. A study of these well known stories 
acts to throw light on the peculiarities of 


the society of the time. 

Everybody who attended school as¬ 
sembly - at least if you are of a certain 
age and educated in Britain - probably 
remembers the parable of the fishermen 
and the net. So we read: “And passing 
along the Sea of Galilee he saw Simon 
and Andrew, the brother of Simon, cast¬ 
ing a net into the sea; for they were fish¬ 
ermen. And Jesus said to them, Follow 
me and I will make you fishers of men. 
And immediately they left their nets and 
followed him” (Vermes’s emphasis, Mark 
i,16-18). 

Vermes’s succinct analysis is intrigu¬ 
ing He observes that the phrase, “fish¬ 
ers of men”, is not the invention of Jesus 
or the gospel writers. It appears in Jer¬ 
emiah xvi,16, where sinful Jews are de¬ 
livered by god to “many fishers”, and 
those who escape them will fall prey to 
“many hunters”. Such imagery also ap¬ 
pears in Habakkuk, where god trans¬ 
forms men into fish and allows their 
enemies to drag them out with nets (i,14- 
15), and a very similar story can be found 
in Amos iv,2. 

What is different, if anything, in Mark? 
Well, argues Vermes, in the above bibli¬ 
cal imagery both the fishermen and the 
hunters are essentially hostile figures 
sent by god to punish the guilty and 
wicked. However, in the words of Jesus 
the “fishers of men” are emissaries dis¬ 
patched to rescue men and the overall 
metaphor and imagery is far more com¬ 
plex, or nuanced. How can being caught 
in a net be beneficial to a fish? Vermes 
ventures the following idea: “The image 
could be a church creation at a time when 
the reality of fishing was no longer part 
of the everyday experience of urban 
Christians in Syria, Asia Minor or Greece, 
living far away from the Sea of Galilee. 
For them, ‘fishers of men’ simply meant 
saviours” (G Vermes The authentic gos¬ 
pels of Jesus London 2004, pi 1-12). 

Then there is a possible new twist, sug¬ 
gests Vermes, where the parable of the 
net applies the metaphor to the situation 
of the final age - there the fisherman’s job 
is to separate the good fish from the bad 
in preparation for the last judgement. In 
other words they, like the harvesters in 
the parables of the sower, are the cho¬ 
sen agents of the coming, imminent, king¬ 
dom of god. 

Then there is the feeding of the five 
thousand in Mark vi,31-43 (as opposed 
to the feeding of the four thousand in 
Mark in xiii, 1 -9 and xiii,21). This account 
is clearly modelled on the Old Testament 
prophet, Elisha, feeding 100 men with 20 
loaves of barley bread: “And they ate, 
and had some left” (2 Kings iv,42-44) - 
where the surplus food is essential to the 
gist of the story. 

Here, in the gospels version, Jesus, 
feeling “compassion” for the “great 
throng” which had gathered to hear his 
teachings, said to his disciples: “You will 
give them something to eat. And they 
said to him, ‘Shall we go and buy two 
hundred denarii worth of bread...?’ And 
he said to them, How many loaves have 
you? Go and see... They said, ‘Five, and 
two fish.’ Then he commanded them all 
to sit down ... by hundreds and by fif¬ 
ties. And taking the five loaves and two 
fish he ... blessed ... And gave them to 
the disciples to set before the people ... 
And they all ate and were satisfied” (a 
denarii was equivalent to a labourer’s 
daily wage). 

Probably unbeknown to a casual 
reader, it is the numbers which are sig¬ 
nificant in the above description. To 
Vermes, Mark’s “hundreds and fifties” 
units recall traditional biblical divisions 
of the people into thousands, hundreds, 


fifties and tens (Exodus xviii,21). But mat¬ 
ters, as always, are a bit more compli¬ 
cated, or dense, than they seem. 
Matthew does not specify any numbers 
at all and Luke speaks vaguely of “about 
5,000”, which to Vermes demonstrates 
Luke’s unfamiliarity with Jewish cus¬ 
toms. 

Or what are we to make of Jesus’ sol¬ 
emn yet triumphant entry into Jerusalem 
on a donkey - which in the gospels gets 
an odd write-up. Mark and Luke speak 
of a colt to be borrowed on which Jesus 
will make his entry. Nothing unusual 
here, as the Palestinian Talmud records 
that before every Passover ass-drivers 
did a flourishing trade in carrying pil¬ 
grims to Jerusalem - indeed, the rich pre¬ 
ferred to ride on donkeys to the Temple 
mount. However, Matthew introduces a 
laborious and very strained rewrite in his 
haste to associate the event with a 
messianic prophecy and manages to 
introduce a she-ass as well as her colt, 
so we read: “Tell the daughter of Zion, 
Behold, your king is coming on an ass, 
and on a colt, the foal of an ass” (Mat¬ 
thew xxi,5). 

This could only have come from a 
botched and idiosyncratic fusion of 
Isaiah lxii, 11 and Zechariah ix,9 - when 
surely the poetic imagery of the latter, “a 
colt, the foal of an ass”, is a mere literary 
parallelism. But Matthew tries to inject a 
literalist interpretation, and talks about 
two animals, imagining garments being 
placed on “them”, and Jesus somehow 
sitting on both animals at once! Vermes 
caustically remarks: “No native Semitic 
speaker would have made such a mis¬ 
take” ( ibid p22). The effect of reading a 
scholar like Vermes is to make these old 
stories breathe with life - what do they 
mean exactly? 

More controversially, there is the is¬ 
sue of taxation and Jesus’s attitude to¬ 
wards the Roman occupational 
authorities: since the census of 
Quirinius in AD6 the inhabitants of 
Judaea and Samaria had to pay tribute 
to Rome. We have the famous - or no¬ 
torious - passage in which Jesus says 
to the Pharisees and Herodians: 
“Render to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar s, and to god the things that 
are god s. And they were amazed at 
him” (Mark xii,17). If we are to believe 
Mark, Jesus must have been some sort 
of pro-Roman creep, preaching recon¬ 
ciliation with the bmtal and murderous 
forces of Roman imperialism. 

This seems staggeringly unlikely. Yet 
for Vermes this account shows that Je¬ 
sus was not a member of the Zealot 
‘party’, which struggled for the military- 
physical overthrow of Roman forces, 
and actually took an “apolitical stand”. 
The final clause - “and to god the 
things that are god’s” - indicates deci¬ 
sively that for the evangelists the ori¬ 
entation of Jesus was wholly religious, 
and in Vermes’s opinion, “The story 
has an air of authenticity and speaks 
against the theory of those New Testa¬ 
ment scholars who picture Jesus as an 
anti-Roman rebel” (p59). 

Vermes’s contention is problematic, 
obviously. It is hard to credit the idea 
that a devout Jew in the Palestine of that 
day could be anything else but an “anti- 
Roman rebel”. But certainly for the writ¬ 
ers of the gospels their Jesus must be 
“apolitical”, in the sense that he must 
be seen to found a new universalist 
religion which has ‘escaped’ from its 
Jewish roots and is not concerned with 
‘parochial’ issues like Roman exploita¬ 
tion and subjugation. This conception, 
naturally, clashes full-square with Jesus’ 
quite explicit statements that he was 
concerned only with Jews, because in 
his view citizenship of the kingdom of 
god was reserved for them alone - his 
message was strictly “for the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel” (Matthew xv,24), 
and compares Gentiles (ie, non-Jews) 
to dogs and pigs (Mark vii,27, Matthew 
vii,6; xv,26). 

Then again, according to Vermes, 
much discussion of the anti-Pharisee 
nature of Synoptic gospels is unbal¬ 
anced, with the implication that the gos¬ 
pel writers were mainly, if not solely, 


concerned with anti-Jewish mischief¬ 
making. In fact, there is a long rabbinic 
tradition of ‘self-satire’. A noted pas¬ 
sage in the Talmud lists seven types of 
Pharisee, six of whom just do not make 
the grade: the Sleeve; the Hang-On 
(who says, ‘Hang on so that I can per¬ 
form another good deed’); Book-Keep¬ 
ing; Parsimonious (who says, ‘What 
can I set aside to perform a good 
deed?’); Fear (as in Book of Job), and 
then the Pharisee of love who resem¬ 
bles Abraham, who is the only ‘kosher’ 
Pharisee. 

This satirical tone, writes Vermes, “re¬ 
veals the redactor’s awareness of the 
fact that the Pharisees of the past, while 
trying to appear immaculate, were not 
always paragons of virtue” (p72). In 
other words, the relationship of the 
gospel writers, especially Matthew, to 
the rabbinic Pharisee was complex and 
involved, for all their attempts to ‘de- 
Judaise’ Jesus. 


The gospel debates over divorce - “Is 
it lawful to divorce one’s wife for any 
cause?” (Matt ixx,9) - reflects very real 
historical debates within first-century 
church between the strict school of 
Shammai, allowing divorce only for 
sexual misdemeanour, and the more le¬ 
nient school of Hillel, which tolerated it 
on any ground. Additionally, the recur¬ 
rent and fierce arguments on the law¬ 
fulness, or not, of healing on the 
sabbath, and purity rules like hand¬ 
washing, fit well into the parochial set¬ 
ting of mral Galilee. 

Any half-sober reading of the gos¬ 
pels reveals a mass of contradictory and 
conflictual statements and beliefs - self- 
evidently, they cannot all be true. Thus 
the only reasonable conclusion to come 
to, to put it mildly, is that the Synoptic 
gospels consist of ‘adjusted’, supple¬ 
mented and ‘corrected’ - or thoroughly 
‘revised’ - versions of the original mes¬ 
sage of Jesus. 

All this begs the question: what ex¬ 
actly motivated the gospels writers? 
Perhaps some may think him too gen¬ 
erous, but Vermes is “convinced” that 
they intended to hand down what they 
believed was, according to Mark’s 
opening sentence, “the gospel of Je¬ 
sus”. If, as Vermes adds, it was to “some 
extent unavoidable” that the evange¬ 
lists conveyed or sought to formulate 
church doctrine, “this was not their 
primary intention” {ibid p374). 

Or, to put it even more clearly, the 
gospels intended to transmit the teach¬ 
ings which Jesus originally proclaimed 
to his own disciples and listeners. But 
these teachings underwent numerous 


and successive “mutations” - so much 
so that within three or four centuries the 
this-worldly Galilean Jewish eschat¬ 
ological-preacher, Jesus, has all but 
vanished from view, to be replaced by 
the other-worldly figure we are all now 
so familiar with. 

In conclusion, it is important to empha¬ 
sise - as Vermes does, albeit with cave¬ 
ats and some qualifications - the basic 
incompatibility between the religion of 
Jesus and the religion of the Pauline 
primitive church, let alone its modem 
epigones. In a memorable metaphor, 
Vermes tells us that the cosmology of 
Jesus “resembles a race consisting only 
of the final straight, demanding from the 
runners their last ounce of energy and 
with a winner’s medal prepared for all the 
Jewish participants who cross the fin¬ 
ishing line” (original emphasis ibid p415). 
By contrast, with “fully evolved” 
Christianity, Jesus’ ‘Christianity’, so to 
speak, belongs to another world - per¬ 


haps literally - “with its mixture of high 
philosophical speculation on the triune 
god, its Johnannine logos mysticism and 
Pauline redeemer myth of a dying and 
risen son of god, with its sacramental 
symbolism and ecclesiastical discipline 
substituted for the extinct eschatological 
passion, with its cosmopolitan openness 
combined with a built-in anti-Judaism” 
(p415). 

Not that the steady advance of the 
post-Jesus, primitive church is in any 
way inexplicable. The founding fathers, 
inspired by the ever brilliantly inventive 
Paul, just changed the spin. Instead of 
the conviction that the arrival of the king¬ 
dom of god formed a single and continu¬ 
ous act, it was now regarded as a drama 
of two acts. The life of Jesus in the re¬ 
cent past (act 1) was to be followed by 
the inauguration of the kingdom after 
the Parousia - the second glorious com¬ 
ing of Jesus (act 2). Hence, conse¬ 
quently, spiritual encouragement and 
security were supplied by the church, a 
simultaneously maternal and authorita¬ 
tive substitute for the non-appeared 
kingdom of god. Paul threw open the 
doors to the pagans - hence diluting and 
eventually utterly transforming the Jew¬ 
ish heritage of Jesus. This is alluded to, 
almost triumphantly, in the gospel of the 
ultra-Hellenite John, where he affirms 
how the holy spirit was sent by Jesus to 
hand out new revelation and dispense 
afresh “all the truth” (John ivx,16-17; 
xvi,13). 

For better or for worse, Pauline 
Christianity is one of history’s greatest 
success stories • 

Eddie Ford 



... and the ugly 
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DEBATE _ 

Globalisation or imperialism? 

John Ball examines rival theories which seek to explain recent world history and how the idea of empire has 
once again become acceptable in ruling circles 



Symbol of global domination 


A lan Freeman and Boris 
Kagarlitsky, the joint editors of 
The politics of empire: the cri¬ 
sis of globalisation, were amongst those 
who participated in an organisation 
called the Transnational Institute, which 
is an NGO based in Amsterdam. Origi¬ 
nally it was formed to organise European 
trade union responses to the increasing 
presence of American transnational 
companies in Europe, and the phenom¬ 
enon known as rip-sawing, where plant 
is moved from one country to another 
to try to force workers to accept cuts in 
conditions. It reinvented itself in the 
epoch of Seattle as a multinational anti¬ 
corporate globalisation organisation. 

In 2001 15 anti-globalisation activists 
from around the world came together in 
a seminar to consider the theoretical is¬ 
sues arising from corporate globalisation. 
What was then a rather novel view - al¬ 
though now it is more widely accepted - 
was agreed: that the problem with 
globalisation is not whether you are in 
favour of it or against it, but what was 
going to happen to it. I can give you an 
analogy. Let us suppose you are on a 
train which is running down the tracks 
out of control, and there is a big debate 
among the passengers about whether it 
is a good train or a bad train, about the 
quality of the service. What you should 
actually do is not debate whether you 
should be on the train or not, but deal 
with the fact that in about five minutes 
the train will no longer exist. 

Globalisation 

Globalisation in itself is merely a short 
phase of history and in many senses a 
name which substituted for something 
else. It is structurally unstable. There are 
two questions: first, what is it going to 
give rise to? The second concerns the 
debate which rapidly surfaced between 
what you might call the Marxist and the 
less Marxist present at the seminar (eve¬ 
rybody had an affiliation in some sense 
to the ideas of Marx): which is, do you 
actually believe in the analysis of 
globalisation? 

Some said globalisation is a bad 
thing but a true analysis: the nation-state 
as we know it really is losing power, and 
there are now multinational forms of 
class organisation which transcend na¬ 
tional boundaries. In particular there is 
something called a transnational bour¬ 
geoisie. When you look at countries like 
Argentina, where I have to say empiri¬ 
cally the concept has some force, the 
super-rich class is not really located 
within the country any more. It holds 
property elsewhere and commutes all 
round the globe. It keeps its money in 
dollars, and its point of reference in rela¬ 
tion to the policies it wants to implement 
is whatever is good for the United States. 
This is simply because it relies on US 
military power in order to get it out of a 
jam - it makes up only about five percent 
of the country’s population, so as soon 
as there is any kind of democratic move¬ 
ment it mns into problems. Financial for¬ 
tunes are actually tied to the dollar. 

This worldwide phenomenon of 
more and more non-residents who are 
visibly members of the capitalist class, 
either as intellectuals or as holders of 
money, was not present 30 years ago. 
There is a class of people, mns the argu¬ 
ment, who essentially seem to be state¬ 
less. If then the nation-state has been 
superseded, what we require is a com¬ 
pletely different way of thinking about 
the way that the working class should 
organise. The point of view which is 
probably closest to this is something like 
the following: the fundamental division 
of the world is between all the rich and 


all the poor, between all the capitalists 
and all the workers, and really state 
boundaries are just incidental. 

At the opposite end of the spectrum 
we have people who say that essentially 
this is nothing more than old-style im¬ 
perialism. Really it has been there all the 
time. Nothing has changed, and all we 
have to do is defend the traditional analy¬ 
sis of imperialism. There is also very 
strong empirical evidence for this point 
of view. 

Two discourses 

It is therefore essential to ascertain, first 
of all, which analysis corresponds more 
closely to what is going on in the world 
and, secondly, if there are any real 
changes which have taken place since 
the era of what I call classical imperial¬ 
ism. Let us then examine the facts - al¬ 
ways the most useful place to start in 
analysing any theoretical problem. Fig¬ 
ure 1 is based on International Monetary 
Fund figures on population and income, 
divided into two categories: what the 
IMF calls the advanced countries, and 
the rest of the world. 

As you might expect, the advanced 
countries have most of the world’s in¬ 
come but a small proportion of the popu¬ 
lation - about one billion. The figures for 
GDP per capita are averages. 

When people talk about global¬ 
isation there are two discourses going 
on. One is the discourse of academic 


sociologists like Tony Giddens, who say 
it is a good theory, explaining what is 
really happening. What they mean by 
globalisation is a long process, whereby 
4,000 years of world history have led up 
to nothing but the abolition of world 
boundaries, caused by the compression 
of space and time, and the fact that com¬ 
panies can transfer money at the click of 
a button from one end of the globe to 
another. They engage in diatribes 
against the ‘historicist’, teleological view 
of the Marxists and Hegelians who say 
history is nothing but a march towards 
a final end. In fact they actually have the 
most teleological view of all - but that is 
their contradiction. 

I prefer to speak about the current 
phase of history not in terms of ideal, 
abstract understanding, but what is spe¬ 
cific to this period: the appearance of 
multilateral organisations which play a 
real role in shaping world politics - the 
World Trade Organisation, the IMF, the 
World Bank and to some extent the 
United Nations. Is the role of these or¬ 
ganisms mere appearance or is there 
some reality to it? 

Let us begin with the empirical fact 
that since the debt crisis of the early 
1980s a situation has existed where the 
IMF certainly did begin to intervene in 
the internal politics of many third world 
countries, and also many European 
countries, much more vigorously than 
before. These countries had to submit 
programmes of structural adjustment 
which had to be approved by the IMF 
and were not able to do anything differ¬ 
ent. There was, therefore, something like 
a uniform world financial regime for the 


first time in history. The question is, what 
sort of stability did this provide and what 
was really behind it? Who was control¬ 
ling whom? My view is that the period 
of globalisation is best described as the 
period of multilateral political interven¬ 


tion alongside the free movement of capi¬ 
tal. For me the decisive factor is not so 
much the globalisation of the market, but 
the free market in capital itself. Financial 
deregulation acted like a vacuum cleaner 
that sucked up the savings of the third 
world into the banks of the USA to fund 
its huge current deficit. 

If the neoliberals claim things went 
wrong in the past and the reason is the 
absence of a free market, one is entitled 
to say, this was your free market and this 
is what happened. The income of the 
advanced countries multiplied by 250% 
per capita; the income of the rest of the 
world actually went down according to 
the IMF’s own definitions in real terms 
and the ratio of inequality between the 
advanced countries and the rest rose 
from 8.4 to 22.6. The rise in inequality in 
the period championed by everybody as 
the free market saw the greatest rise in 
inequality in world history. That is the 
first empirical observation we want to 
make. These are categories which Lenin 
himself would recognise - the group of 
robber-barons on the one hand and eve¬ 
rybody else on the other. That is the real 
effect of globalisation. 

The question then is, what is the 
stability of this system? Is it sustainable? 
I want to turn the usual theory com¬ 
pletely upside down. The theory goes 
that the economy is what is driving 
globalisation - this teleological push to¬ 
wards the abolition of all boundaries is 
the underlying function of the market 
and is completely unstoppable. It may 
provoke a few a political problems - the 
odd 100,000 people protesting about it, 
a few trade rounds breaking down - but 


really it is wonderful. The protesters are 
just Luddites, standing in the way of in¬ 
evitable progress. 

Political triumph 

I would say exactly the opposite. 
Globalisation is an economic catastro¬ 
phe, but a political triumph. It is a real 
political triumph to establish a uniform 
world political economy for a period of 
20 years, even though it is now crum¬ 
bling away. Economically, when we let 
the bastards do what they want, the re¬ 
sult is awful. It does not work. The prime 
thesis I want to put forward is that this 
failure of the global world economy, the 
failure of capital to attempt a world po¬ 
litical order, is now revealed. What we 
are living through is a period of the break¬ 
up of globalisation, the break-up of 
multilateralism and of the world market 
in capital. 

There are two things at work. One is 
a polarisation between the ‘south’ and 
the ‘north’ -1 prefer these terms to ‘rich 
and poor’ or ‘advanced and the rest’. It 
is becoming increasingly impossible to 
impose governments that consent to 
this political economy which destroys 
people’s lives. People are getting poorer 
in the third world. They consume less. 
(Averages are distorting, because there 
are some exceptions, like India and es¬ 
pecially China. China did not enter into 
globalisation. If China is left out, there 
are a few countries where there has been 
a small increase in average income.) As 
far as the incomes of ordinary people are 
concerned, there has been a massive 
increase in inequality. Argentina, for ex¬ 
ample, was in comparative terms a very 
egalitarian society. Thirty years ago the 
top 10% of the population was 12 times 
richer than the bottom 10%. It is now 64 
times richer. There is a layer of people in 
many third world countries, the super¬ 
rich, who do live at a level quite compa¬ 
rable to that of the west. But the rest, the 
90%, have been cmshed. That gives rise 
to what happened in Venezuela and Ar¬ 
gentina. Stable government becomes 
impossible when so many people are 
poor. 

Translating the bald numbers into 
people makes you realise what is actu¬ 
ally going on. What The politics of em¬ 
pire tries to do, having presented the 
political economy and political geogra¬ 
phy, is ask what these abstract numbers 
the economists come up with really 
mean in terms of real people. In Argen¬ 


tina now, seven million people are clas¬ 
sified as indigent. The definition of this 
is that they cannot eat once a day. These 
people, because they have a proud and 
militant tradition, are not prepared to tol¬ 
erate anybody who simply goes along 
with the IMF. That is why there were four 
presidents thrown out in the space of 
three weeks in 2002, and why the exist¬ 
ing president is looking for a way to get 
something out of the IMF, because he 
is terrified of the vengeance of the elec- 


Failed states are 
the ones where 
things simply do 
not work. We 
have to go there 
and do it for 
them. So we now 
have a return to a 
completely open 
discourse about 
running other 
countries, and 
we have 
increasing 
competition 
between the 
advanced 
countries about 
who is going to 
do it. And I think 
that this is far 
closer to 
classical 
imperialism than 
it is to theories of 
globalisation 


Fig 1: Income and population in advanced countries, compared to the 
rest of the world (IMF definitions) 


Year 

1970 

1980 

2000 

Income % (advanced) 

68 

71 

81 

Income % (rest) 

32 

29 

19 

Population % (advanced) 

20 

18 

16 

Population % (rest) 

80 

82 

84 

GDP per capita (advanced) 

$10,473 

$18,088 

$26,201 

GDP per capita (rest) 

$1,248 

$1,690 

$1,160 

Inequality ratio 

8.4 

10.7 

22.6 
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torate if he does not stand up it. 

There are also whole areas which are 
socially destroyed, where all the instru¬ 
ments of civil society begin to collapse, 
which is essentially what happened in 
Afghanistan. Whole areas are tom by 
civil war, by conflicts where no stable 
government can exist, such as the Mid¬ 
dle East and central Africa. The possi¬ 
bility of continuing to implement current 
policy is being removed. This is what 
really what drove the United States into 
the hands of the Bush faction, the impe¬ 
rialist faction of US capital - although the 
Democrats are now rapidly converting 
to exactly the same politics - because it 
corresponds to the logic of what America 
had to do. It could not mn the world 
through the multinational institutions 
any more. 

Which begins to answer the ques¬ 
tion: was it really the case that the na¬ 
tional states were agents of the 
multilateral organisations? Because 
once the biggest national state cut loose, 
suddenly it gets to be America which 
decides what will happen, not the UN. 
This came out first in the military sphere 
- when they did not get the UN, the US 
looked for the ‘coalition of the willing’, 
and when they did not get that they said, 
‘We are doing it whether you like it or 
not’. And the same thing is happening 
in the economic sphere. Increasingly 
America is entering bilateral relations, 
setting up a world network of military in¬ 
stitutions. All the talk of US troops with¬ 
drawing does not correspond to reality. 
The US is establishing the identical 
policy to Britain in the 1850s, which is to 
have a sufficient presence, and sufficient 
mobile forces in every quarter of the 
globe, so it can get troops in numbers to 
any given locality within a day. It is a new 
strategic repositioning of American mili¬ 
tary power, with the objective of inter¬ 
vening in the third world. That is what 
Iraq and Afghanistan were all about. The 
biggest airfield in the world is being built 
in Uzbekistan. 

Thieves fall out 

The US is acting independently of the 
multilateral organisations, leading to 
the conclusion that probably they 
were always the agents of something, 
if not necessarily of the US. One ques¬ 
tion I will ask, when we come to look 
at where Europe sits in all this, is, 
agents of whom? 

This brings me to the second phe¬ 
nomenon relevant to the current situ¬ 
ation - that of thieves falling out. This 
is important because the analysis I 
want to counterpose to the theory of 
globalisation is what you might call 
the classical analysis of imperialism. 
There was an important debate in cen¬ 
tral Europe and Russia between about 
1912 and 1924 about what imperialism 


really was. Luxemburg, Lenin, the 
Austrian Marxists and others all had 
different views. The three things that 
everyone could agree on where as 
follows. First, the world is divided into 
two great camps: the rich nations and 
the poor nations. Secondly, the rich 
nations use their power to maintain 
their wealth. So it is a political domi¬ 
nation which maintains an economic 


domination. Thirdly, which is where it 
becomes controversial, there is com¬ 
petition between the imperialist pow¬ 
ers - imperialism is a competitive 
system. This discards or sets on one 
side two views of imperialism which 
are more discordant: those of ultra-im¬ 
perialism and super-imperialism. 

Super-imperialism says the world 
is now organised by the US: a single 
power organises all imperialism 
around it. I think this roughly corre¬ 
sponds to much of the historical pe¬ 
riod through which we have lived, but 
with suppressed competition between 
the imperialist powers. The second 
view, ultra-imperialism, is close to the 
modem globalisation theories. It says 
all the imperialists will get together 
and settle their differences so there 
will be no conflict between them: they 
will organise the world between them. 
The third view, which is Lenin’s and 
Trotsky’s view of imperialism, is that 
the imperialists will fight. 

Figure 2 shows the growth in real 
GDP per capita for different blocs - 
North America, south-east Asia, the 
EU and the rest of the world. South¬ 
east Asia includes Korea and the ‘four 
tigers’. It is the only serious addition 
to the imperialist bloc since 150 years 
ago. Their population is 80 million 
people. So if only 80 million join the 
imperialist bloc in 150 years, it is not a 
way out for the majority of the world. 
They started below the US and rose 
above it, but then dipped in two 
phases - in the 1980s and recently. So 
the growth rate of the major economic 
rival of the United States has crashed 
in two waves of globalisation, IMF 
and structural adjustment. 

The second thing which is really 
pertinent to the present discussion is 
the European Union. That again took 
a great dip in the 1980s, crept up again, 
and is now on a systematic down, as 
we know. America may be doing 
badly, but Europe is doing much worse 
in terms of GDP growth. However, this 
is not the case in terms of economic 
competiveness. Europe’s superiority 
in productivity means it is running 
bigger and bigger surpluses. Paradoxi¬ 
cally, it is not able to use those sur¬ 
pluses to raise substantially the living 
standards of their people, at least at 
the same rate as North America. 

This is giving rise to inter-imperi¬ 
alist rivalry. To the use of the multilat¬ 
eral institutions by the USA, 
essentially to compensate for its 
structural weakness, its huge deficit, 
which requires the permanent import 
of funds from the rest of the world. 
And the US is not fussy where it 
comes from. It did not say, ‘We will 
only take it from the third world and 
the Russians and not from the Euro¬ 


peans and the Japanese.’ The Japa¬ 
nese were the major funders of the US 
deficit - that was the deal. They are 
beginning to say, ‘We don’t like this, 
it is beginning to make it hard for us 
to run our countries. Never mind the 
south - we are finding it difficult.’ The 
Asian crisis was a very serious blow 
for Japanese capital. 

And the present situation in Eu¬ 


rope is not good for European capi¬ 
tal. That is what lay behind the failure 
to secure a ‘coalition of the willing’. 
Chirac and Schroder had completely 
opposite political complexions - which 
make the ‘coalition of the unwilling’ 
in Europe a very interesting thing, 
they have so little in common. What 
motivated them was the realisation 
that if they allowed America to have 
free control in the Middle East, and to 
use it essentially as its distant 
backyard, then European economic 
interests would be fundamentally 
compromised. 


When I say ‘European economic 
interests’ I mean European imperial¬ 
ism’s interests, of course. So I do not, for 
example, accept the view that one finds 
in some quarters, that Chirac is the 
world’s greatest pacifist. These are the 
people who gave you Rwanda. These 
are not humanitarians. The French inter¬ 
vention in central Africa is nothing short 
of scandalous, but nobody talks about 
it. They are probably directly responsi¬ 
ble for the deaths of tens of millions of 
people. 

Empire 

Increasingly multilateralism is beginning 
to erode and something else is replac¬ 
ing it, which I think is much closer to clas¬ 
sical imperialism. 

Two quotes which support this 
idea of the decline of multilateralism 
and the rise of empire: 

• John Williamson, inventor of the 
term ‘Washington consensus’: 
“There is no longer any agreement on 
the main lines of economic policy be¬ 
tween the current US administration 
and the international financial institu¬ 
tions ... there is now a critical differ¬ 
ence in attitudes towards capital 
account liberalisation in the emerging 
market countries, with the IMF hav¬ 
ing beaten a well advised retreat since 
the Asian crisis (see, for example, 
Rogoff, 2002), while the Bush admin¬ 
istration is still using bilateral free 
trade agreements to bully countries 
like Chile and Singapore into emascu¬ 
lating even the most enlightened capi¬ 
tal controls. And even on trade the 
international financial institutions 
have expressed strong criticism of US 
policy on agriculture and steel. So, in 
this sense, any Washington consen¬ 
sus has simply ceased to exist - a re¬ 
flection of the chasm that the Bush 
administration has opened up be¬ 
tween the United States and the rest 
of the world”. 

• Wall Street Journal July 15 2003: “A 
decade ago, being against empire 
would have been like being against 
rape. To all but the perverse few who 
cheered for the wrong side in Star 
Wars movies, ‘empire’ was a dirty 
word. Today, it has re-emerged, newly 
laundered. The most aggressive ad¬ 
vocates are ‘neo-conservatives’ such 
as William Kristol, publisher of The 


Weekly Standard , who said on Fox 
television recently that ‘if people want 
to say we’re an imperial power, fine’. 
Or Max Boot, a veteran of this paper’s 
editorial page, who wrote shortly af¬ 
ter September 11 2001, that ‘Afghani¬ 
stan and other troubled lands today 
cry out for the sort of enlightened for¬ 
eign administration once provided by 
self-confident Englishmen in jodh¬ 
purs and pith helmets’. 

“Left-leaning foreign-policy think¬ 
ers have taken up the battle cry as well, 
saying they disagree less with the ends 
of the neo-conservatives than with 


their means. They want empire, but ad¬ 
ministered through multilateral institu¬ 
tions. Robert Cooper, director-general 
for external affairs in the European 
Union and a senior adviser to British 
prime minister Tony Blair, calls for a 
‘new kind of imperialism’ by which 
western states, perhaps acting under 
the guidance of the United Nations, 
take political responsibility for zones of 
disorder. Ivo Daalder and James 
Lindsay at the Brookings Institution, 
a more liberal leaning think tank here, 
write: ‘The real debate is not whether 
to have an empire, but what kind.’ We 
are all, it seems, imperialists now.” 

So people are now talking quite 
openly about empire. If you look at the 
website of the Project for a New Ameri¬ 
can Century, they say empire is a good 
thing. Long live pith helmets. Let’s all 
be Brits again - they brought enlight¬ 
ened civilisation to the world. The prin¬ 
cipal adviser to Tony Blair, Robert 
Cooper, has written openly in The In¬ 
dependent expressing exactly the same 
view. 

And the dialogue goes like this. 
There are failed states and rogue 
states. The rogue states are the ones 
who are responsible for terrorism; 
failed states are the ones where things 
simply do not work. We have to go 
there and do it for them. So we now 
have a return to a completely open dis¬ 
course about running other countries, 
and we have increasing competition 
between the advanced countries about 
who is going to do it. And I think that 
this is far closer to classical imperial¬ 
ism than it is to theories of 
globalisation. 

All the classical instruments of im¬ 
perialist domination are already in 
place in Europe. But now there is a new 
kind of military instrument. The Euro¬ 
pean constitution includes the proviso 
that the council of ministers can de¬ 
clare war without consulting the Eu¬ 
ropean parliament. There is a duty to 
participate in war once it is declared. 
There is also a doctrine of pre-emptive 
war. It is being spun in terms of Eu¬ 
rope being the human face of 
globalisation, including military inter¬ 
vention - we can sort things out bet¬ 
ter than the Americans. That is the 
classic way in which the old imperial¬ 
ists confronted each other: our impe¬ 


rialism is better than yours, just as in 
World War I everybody found an ex¬ 
cuse to support their own bourgeoi¬ 
sie. European capital is trying to drum 
up support for what is a militarisation 
of Europe in which we will be consti¬ 
tutionally committed not just to par¬ 
ticipation but to a constant increase 
in our military capacity. So no chance 
of denuclearisation, as that would ob¬ 
viously represent a decrease in mili¬ 
tary capacity. It is illegal to disarm. To 
take the classical anti-imperialist, de¬ 
featist position has always been, as 
we all know, historically difficult. It still 


is, but it remains valid. 

There is one other very important 
change in relation to the world in gen¬ 
eral. The last time around, the world 
was not completely capitalist, so there 
was a discourse in which people said 
that the real problem is that certain 
countries were not capitalist enough 
- feudal survivals, too many peasants, 
too many landowners and so forth. 
Much of the explanation of backward¬ 
ness amounted to blaming the victims. 
It was often a racist discourse. 

You cannot say that now. Look at 
Argentina - it may have peasants and 
large numbers of small businesses, 
and I am not saying they are unimpor¬ 
tant, but it is essentially a country 
with a capitalist class system and a 
working class majority. This is actu¬ 
ally what makes it difficult to invade 
countries like this, because capitalism 
actually does seek out a national form. 
Iraq is the weirdest national state that 
one could possibly hope to form. 
Nevertheless it is resisting the Ameri¬ 
can invasion with a national con¬ 
sciousness, which gets formed by 
history and events. 

That is why it is proving extremely 
difficult for the capitalists to go in and 
reorganise other people’s societies 
through military force • 



Alan Freeman, Boris 
Kagarlitsky (eds) 

The politics of empire: 
the crisis of globalisation 
Pluto Press, 2004, 
£15.99, pp304 
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EUROPE 


Which way for ESF? 

Things have to change - a lot. The lack of democracy and accountability in the run-up to this year’s European 
Social Forum in London has had the positive side effect of finally provoking sections of the European left to 
question the nature and effectiveness of our cooperation. In that sense, the small clique who kept the ESF 
London under such firm control has done us a favour. The ESF assembly in Paris on December 18-19 must now 
take some serious and concrete decisions on the way ahead, says Tina Becker 


T he first two European Social Fo¬ 
rums in Florence and Paris were 
universally greeted as great suc¬ 
cesses, with only minor squabbles over 
this or that practical issue. Not this year. 
For the first time, various national del¬ 
egations and international networks 
have felt the need to present in writing 
their assessments and criticisms of the 
preparations, the event itself, as well as 
proposals for future left cooperation. 

This overdue discussion will take 
place this weekend, when around 150 
representatives from many of the most 
important left parties and organisations 
from across Europe are expected to come 
to Paris for an extraordinary assembly of 
the ESF. No doubt, the crass way in 
which the Socialist Workers Party and 
Socialist Action (the sectlet around 
London mayor Ken Livingstone) 
railroaded through this year’s prepara¬ 
tions has helped to focus people’s 
minds: critical voices were physically ex¬ 
cluded from meetings, all major decisions 
made in backroom deals and the British 
plenary speakers pushed through 
against major opposition. The ensuing 
protests of a group of disgruntled anar¬ 
chists and autonomists at the ESF - while 
to be criticised as similarly undemocratic 
- have to be viewed in this context. 

Like the CPGB, most delegations 
from across Europe describe the ESF 
2004 as a success, albeit a qualified one. 
Many delegations and networks make 
a number of practical proposals on how 
the ESF preparatory process could be 
democratised and made more effective, 
in particular the highest decision-mak¬ 
ing body, the ESF preparatory assembly 
(EPA), which in the past has met every 
two months. 

Reform is desperately needed: the 
EPA is in effect a huge talking shop. 
Typically, there are no written agendas 
and no discussion documents available 
(though many groups and national del¬ 
egations do come with their - unwritten 
- proposals). In the rare case that min¬ 
utes are taken, they are written up to 
match the political agenda of the minute- 
taker - in the mn-up to the London ESF, 
it was always somebody from Socialist 
Action that announced that they were 
“already taking the minutes”. Most of 
the time, these minutes were not distrib¬ 
uted until the next EPA (if at all). 

A massive amount of time is spent 
discussing minor organisational details 
in meetings of up to 250 people. Often, 
people seem to fear that they might not 
get another chance to speak, so they 
queue up just in case - maybe they will 
have something to say by the time they 
reach the microphone. The SWP and its 
international sectlets have perfected the 
method of Torture by repetition’: if they 
are told by their leaders (Alex Callinicos 
and Chris Nineham) to push for a par¬ 
ticular line, they will send up to a dozen 
of their comrades to speak - often using 
exactly the same phrases to repeat their 
position over and over again. 

Of course, none of them will admit 
to being a member of the SWP or its In¬ 
ternational Socialist Tendency. Like 
most EPA participants, they simply ac¬ 
cept the ridiculous and hypocritical ban 
on parties, imposed by the World Social 
Fomm - which is itself dominated by the 
Workers Party of Brazil. The vast major¬ 
ity of people at each EPA are members 


and representatives of political parties - 
but they hide behind this or that particu¬ 
lar front organisation. Unfortunately, no 
national delegation seems to want to 
change this system. 

On the positive side though, it is 
good to see that many of the proposals 
on the future of the ESF also include a 
more general understanding that our 
political cooperation so far has been in¬ 
adequate. Many suggestions contain 
an understanding that we need to seri¬ 
ously move up a gear when it comes to 
the state of our international networks 
and campaigns. 

A few networks have emerged from 
the ESF: on the weekend of December 
4-5, organisations working on education 
met in Paris. There is an international 
network that combines groups working 
on the issue of Palestine, while another 
brings together those focussing on Latin 
America. There is also, of course, the 
anti-war network and the ‘Campaign for 
a Social Europe’, in which the CPGB is 
involved. That pretty much sums it up, 
unfortunately. Most of these campaigns 
meet sporadically (if at all) and are very 
narrow indeed. And do not ask me how 
to get in touch with any of them -1 have 
no idea. 

As an amusing aside, when Dave 
Stockton from Workers Power criticised 
the lack of such networks at the only 
post-ESF meeting of the British coordi¬ 
nating committee on December 14, SWP 
member Guy Taylor made a rather sorry 
attempt to contradict him: he proudly 
reported that “in terms of successful 
campaign work, I can tell you that 
Globalise Resistance has been able to 
build a few new branches across Britain”. 
That just about sums up the SWP’s vi¬ 
sion for Europe. 

While the establishment of (real) 
networks and campaigns would be wel¬ 
come as a first necessary step, they are 
quite obviously not enough. Even if 
those campaigns were meeting regularly, 
coordinating their activities across Eu¬ 
rope and formulating joint demands, they 
would still be woefully inadequate, con¬ 
sidering the massive tasks facing us: the 
European constitution; the formation of 
a European army; the levelling down of 
working conditions across Europe; the 
threat of ‘outsourcing’ to cheap-labour 
countries; the cutbacks in social serv¬ 
ices and benefits; the privatisation of rail 
and postal services, etc - these are all 
tasks that require the united defensive 
action of the working class of the whole 
of Europe. 

But we must also begin to strive for 
our political unification : where are the 
debates that discuss which kind of Eu¬ 
rope we want to build? So far, no attempt 
has even been made to clarify where our 
political differences lie - let alone a way 
of overcoming them. 

Proposals from France 

Most explicitly critical is the assessment 
from the reformist lobby group, Attac 
(France), which locates an “ideological 
drift” in London: “Preceding fomms had 
successfully avoided this, but there were 
expressions of intolerance, exchanges of 
insults, and pseudo-debates without 
democratic contradiction in London. 
Responsibility for this lies with some 
sectarian political groups and religious 
organisations, as highlighted during the 


seminars on Iraq or in debates over the 
French law on religious symbols in 
schools. These drifts threaten the ESF’s 
existence and cannot be allowed to con¬ 
tinue.” 

The comrades are obviously quite 
upset that most people on the British and 
European left openly condemn the ban 
of the hijab in French schools (and in 
some parts of Germany). Much of the 
French left, however, has welcomed the 
state’s dishonest use of the term ‘secu¬ 
larism’, with which they justify the ban¬ 
ning of religious (and political) symbols 
at school. In fact, the French state has 
not defended secularism (ie, the separa¬ 
tion of state and religion, and the equal¬ 
ity of believers and non-believers) - by 
telling school students what they can 
and cannot wear: it has done exactly the 
opposite. 

Just like much of the French left, the 
SWP has attempted to gut secularism of 
its democratic content. It is a concept 
that should be vigorously defended by 
the left - against populist attacks on 
muslims by the state, as well as the op¬ 
portunist bowing to the mosque by 
groups like the SWP. 

The Attac comrades are right, how¬ 
ever, in locating a lack of real debate (al¬ 
though the hijab workshop was no 


worse than most of the other sessions): 
speakers in the overwhelming majority 
of meetings simply agreed with each 
other: “The plenary sessions are often 
reduced to a juxtaposition of speeches 
prepared in advance and to media-fo¬ 
cused rhetorical exercises designed to 
enhance the organisations which fought 
their way to the podium.” 

However, Attac’s solutions appear 
to be on the wrong track: it looks like they 
want to do away with the plenary ses¬ 
sions completely, which are of course the 
only centrally organised events at the 
ESF - all other events are put on by 
groups or networks themselves. Instead, 
I believe that we can find a way that ac¬ 
tually ensures that there will be debate 
from the platform (see CPGB proposals). 

The comrades correctly suggest 
that the EPA should be transformed into 
“a real locus of decision-making”. How¬ 
ever, they are less clear about who 
should be making these decisions. They 
criticise the fact that “some organisa¬ 
tions are far more active [in the ESF] than 
others because they benefit from perma¬ 
nent memberships, financial means and 
political determination”. Instead, they 
propose a delegate ESF structure: they 
argue that “more democratic and repre¬ 
sentative national committees” should 


be created. 

Quite obviously, Attac with its loose 
structures wants to prevent relatively 
well organised groups like the SWP and 
its International Socialist Tendency from 
calling too many of the shots. While an 
elected ESF leadership in one form or 
another would certainly help to make 
proceedings more transparent, it is clear 
that Attac sees this as a way to punish, 
and restrict the influence of, political 
parties. 

This is deeply dishonest. Not only 
because the Communist Party of France 
and the Ligue Communiste Revolu- 
tionnaire hold leadership positions in 
Attac and effectively run many of its 
structures. But also because it wants to 
restrict the influence of the more politi¬ 
cally radical elements in the ESF - which 
are generally better organised than this 
big, but loose networks. 

The comrades want to allow politi¬ 
cal parties to take part in the ESF, because 
they are “omnipresent, either directly or 
through screen organisations”. How¬ 
ever, they only want to “allocate them a 
circumscribed space in the forums” - ie, 
roundtable discussions and so forth. 
This is, of course, the reality at the mo¬ 
ment. Quite clearly, it is utterly unsatis¬ 
factory. 


International demonstration 

March 19 numbers game 


I nitially, the French and Italian del¬ 
egation at the ESF in London pro¬ 
posed that on March 19 2005 every¬ 
body should converge in Brussels 
for a unified demonstration on the EU 
constitution: on March 22-23 the Eu¬ 
ropean Council will meet in the city 
in order to discuss plans for the im¬ 
position of their constitution across 
the EU. Many people, however, ar¬ 
gued that, in addition to a Brussels 
demo, mobilisations should also take 
place simultaneously in other coun¬ 
tries - on the same subject. 

When this was agreed, the SWP 
and its allies in the International So¬ 
cialist Tendency argued that the 
demonstrations should also include 
the fight against the war and the oc¬ 
cupation of Iraq. After a long - and 
quite torturous debate - the rest of the 
European left agreed to include the 
war in the list of things these demon¬ 
strations are directed against. 

The statement of the Assembly of 
Social Movements (agreed after the 
London ESF) reads: “On March 22 and 
23 the European Council meets in Brus¬ 
sels. March 20 2005 marks the second 
anniversary of the start of the war 
against Iraq. We call for national 
mobilisations in all European countries. 
We call for a central demonstration in 
Brussels on March 19 against war, rac¬ 
ism and against a neoliberal Europe, 
against privatisation, against the 
Bolkenstein project and against the at¬ 
tacks on working time; for a Europe of 
rights and solidarity between the peo¬ 


ples. We call all the social movements and 
the European trade union movements to 
take to the streets on this day.” 

However, the SWP-led Stop the War 
Coalition has now simply reduced the 
theme of the demo to ‘End the occupa¬ 
tion of Iraq, bring the troops home’. No 
mention of Europe, no mention of the 
attacks against the working class. Of 
course, mobilisation against the occupa¬ 
tion of Iraq is a key political task not only 
for the British left, but for the European 
(and world) working class. But what 
about coordinating our opposition to 
the onslaught on the attacks on social 
benefits and pensions - just like the dem¬ 
onstration in Brussels will do? Why is 
the SWP not interested in that? 

Well, we know why: economistic 
short-sightedness. The SWP totally dis¬ 
misses the EU and its constitution. It has 
no vision for Europe and therefore views 
these matters as totally irrelevant. Leave 
it to Tony Blair and Silvio Berlusconi to 
sort out - nothing to do with us. That also 
leads it to downplay the need for an all- 
Europe fightback, where it cannot call the 
shots. 

But the war brought two million peo¬ 
ple onto the streets of London. So the 
Stop the War Coalition, which is control¬ 
led and led by the SWP, simply attempts 
to recreate these mass turnouts over and 
over again - as a conduit for recmits into 
the SWP. The numbers brought out is 
almost the only thing that matters. But it 
has no political strategy for bringing 
back the troops from Iraq - just as num¬ 
bers alone could not stop the war. And 


what should the STWC’s attitude be 
towards kidnappings and videoed 
executions? What about the Iraqi 
trade union movement? What about 
the danger of another Iran? And 
surely the anti-war movement needs 
to become a movement for democ¬ 
racy if it is going to challenge the 
system that produces and fosters war. 

Unfortunately, it has proven al¬ 
most impossible to attempt to steer 
the STWC in a different political di¬ 
rection. Branch meetings are simply 
rallies with no room for real debate or 
decision-making. The Stop the War 
Coalition’s executive - from which the 
CPGB with its minority viewpoint has 
been excluded - meets in secrecy. The 
first time a CPGB member tried to sit 
in as an observer, the committee mled 
that henceforth the meetings would 
have to take place in closed session 
only - and all other observers were 
dutifully thrown out along with the 
CPGB representative. No agenda 
items are published, no minutes cir¬ 
culated. The working class is simply 
told when the next demo takes place. 

However, the fact that the SWP 
has lost a substantial amount of mem¬ 
bers over the recent politically height¬ 
ened period should really tell the 
comrades something: their tactic is 
short-sighted, opportunistic and to¬ 
tally inadequate. Communists and 
socialists must fight on all political lev¬ 
els if we are serious about present¬ 
ing a viable alternative to the current 
system. 
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London ESF: catalyst 


Attac France favours - like many 
other delegations - a biennial ESF. Be¬ 
fore the London ESF, the proposal for a 
gap of 18 or 24 months was definitely 
that of a minority and many national 
delegations feared that this would lead 
to a slowdown in our coordination. Now 
it seems to be the majority position - no 
doubt, the unpleasant experience of pre¬ 
paring for London has helped to bring 
on this shift. 

However, I do not believe that the 
same can be said of the other Attac pro¬ 
posal - that “a European gathering of the 
different ongoing campaigns” should be 
held between ESFs. I am not sure what 
exactly the comrades are proposing. If 
they mean that there should be just one 
single gathering in the year where no ESF 
takes place, surely that is not sufficient - 
and this would most definitely lead to a 
slowdown of our coordination. But if 
they mean that this gathering should be 
a decision-making fomm leading to ac¬ 
tion, to be held in addition to the EPAs, 
then this would certainly be worth pur¬ 
suing. 

The proposals from the French Ini¬ 
tiative Committee for the ESF (CIFS) are 
almost identical to Attac France’s - no 
doubt reflecting the fact that many of 
main French organisations involved in 
the ESF are also active in Attac (PCF, 
LCR, etc). The CIFS proposals are a little 
more hesitant, but clearer: they suggest 
that the “ESF capacity to build a frame 
for mobilisations is still problematic, es¬ 
pecially concerning the follow-up of the¬ 
matic campaigns”. They want the ESF 
to “centre on themes relevant for Europe 
... including its relationship to the rest 
of the world”. 

That seems a perfectly sensible sug¬ 
gestion, but will undoubtedly be con¬ 
demned and criticised by the SWP and 
some of the NGOs involved. While many 
NGOs work on themes relating to the 
Third world’, Latin America, etc and warn 
against Eurocentrism, the SWP has gen¬ 
erally very little interest in anything to 
do with Europe. According to leading 
SWP member Chris Nineham, the EU 
and its constitution are “boring” and a 
“non-issue”. 

Interestingly, some organisations in 
the CIFS seem to disagree with Attac 
France’s suggestion of an (elected?) 
delegate leadership body, as this pro¬ 
posal is missing in the CIFS paper. They 
are, however, agreed on a change in the 
official sidelining of political parties, 
which should be allowed to “express 
themselves and dialogue [sic] (specific 
spaces, discussion tables)”. 

Proposals from 14 
national Attac bodies 

The comrades think it “out of tune with 
political realities that the last ESF had so 
few seminars on themes such as unem¬ 
ployment and the struggle against pen¬ 
sion reforms” and locates a problem of 
method: “the process does not permit us 
to have the political discussions that are 
so essential for advancing together. We 
must find a way of working that allows 
for better confrontation of ideas and prac¬ 


tices, elaboration of alternatives, 
strategising and decision-making for 
common action.” 

Quite right - though the comrades 
make very few suggestions on how to 
politicise the ESF movement. They do, 
however, make correct proposals on how 
to democratise the EPA, where “trans¬ 
parency and accountability for decision¬ 
making” have been “neglected”. They 
insist that documents should be made 
available before meetings, the chairs of 
meetings should be properly prepared 
and participant lists and minutes made 
available after meetings - incredibly, 
none of this is currently the norm. 

Proposals from Italy 

Unfortunately, the translation of this 
document is rather bad and it needs a 
little imagination (and knowledge of the 
comrades’ practice so far) to work out 
what exactly they are saying. They be¬ 
lieve that a reassessment of “the whole 
preparatory process”, as well as the fi¬ 
nal event, is needed, with more empha¬ 
sis on the joint activities decided in the 
‘Call of the assembly of social move¬ 
ments’: “The list of targets, as defined 
during the London Social Movement [?], 
against war, neoliberalism and racism 
cannot be achieved alone by the regu¬ 
lar meetings: they need to be incorpo¬ 
rated into activities as part of the 
European networks with the scope of 
creating an ‘auto-reform’ within the 
boundaries of the social forum. The 
preparation and the ‘managing’ of the 
European initiatives - already decided in 
London - must be brought to common 
responsibility and, in Paris, we need to 
define methods, contents and work¬ 
shops to achieve these goals.” 

They argue that the ESF should not 
be seen simply as an event - instead, the 
EPA should become the place where 
European campaigns are coordinated: 
“in short, put words into action and prac¬ 
tise what we preach”. They reject the idea 
that the ESF should be simply a “space 
for learning” and insist that it must fa¬ 
cilitate the “organisation of networks, 
campaigns, struggles”. 

These suggestions go to the heart 
of what the ESF is (and the World Social 
Fomm, too). The WSF’s ‘Charter of prin¬ 
ciples ’ defines the social forums as 
“open meeting spaces” (point 1) that 
cannot agree on joint positions or joint 
actions. Reality has long overtaken this 
formulation, though, and it had to be 
updated: “organisations or groups of 
organisations that participate in the fo¬ 
rum’s meetings are assured the right... 
to deliberate on declarations or actions 
they may decide on”. 

Still, many organisations in and out¬ 
side Britain have again and again empha¬ 
sised the “open meeting spaces” 
formulation, using it to mle out joint ac¬ 
tion: one of the few points where some 
autonomists around the London Social 
Fomm were in agreement with the bu¬ 
reaucrats from Socialist Action - both for 
their own reasons, of course. In any 
case, it is excellent that the Italian com¬ 
rades are explicitly distancing them¬ 
selves from the ‘meeting space only’ 


concept. 

The comrades also suggest a bien¬ 
nial ESF and propose stretching the time 
in between EPAs to “every three to four 
months”. Presumably in the meantime 
ESF networks and campaigns would 
meet autonomously. 

Proposals from Britain 

In short, there aren’t any - at least none 
that have been made public, as we go to 
press. There are a number of reasons for 
this. Firstly, if we truly believe that the 
ESF 2004 was a “huge success” - as the 
SWP and Socialist Action tell us - why 
bother with changing anything? Also, 
Socialist Action has not much interest 
in the ESF process as such. They want 
to make sure that their event, the 2004 
ESF, goes down in the history books as 
a massive success for themselves and 
Ken Livingstone. Naturally, they will be 
in Paris for this particular reason - but do 
not expect to see any of them again at 
the EPAs to plan for Athens 2006. 

The SWP, too, has not exactly been 
known for its inspiring visions for Eu¬ 
rope. On the contrary. Its deep econ- 
omism leads it to dismiss the EU and its 
constitution. No wonder the SWP has 
nothing to say on the future of the Eu¬ 
ropean left - apart from repeating ad 
nauseum that the war is a bad thing and 
we should really do something about it 
(how about a demo?). 

Also, there has not been a meeting 
of any official committee since the ESF, 
which could have adopted proposals 
similar to those from France or Italy - apart 
from a small meeting of the coordinating 
committee on December 14 that was 
called at four days’ notice for a Tuesday 
morning. Naturally, not many people 
turned up. 

I guess that the ruling ESF clique of 
SWP and Socialist Action might have 
planned to stitch up a number of points 
that could have been presented as “the 
British position” in Paris. But unluckily, 
myself and two comrades from Workers 
Power attended and mined that particu¬ 
lar plan. For example, Chris Nineham 
tried to persuade us that “in Paris we all 
have to be careful about not being de¬ 
fensive about the ESF. Particularly in the 
face of criticism from across Europe. We 
have to be clear that the ESF was an 
absolute success.” 

He also - similarly unsuccessfully - 
tried to get the meeting to endorse a state¬ 
ment on the various dismptions of the 
ESF, which shamelessly put a positive 
gloss on the problems of the London 
ESF. There were no reason for complaint, 
the statement says, because the ESF 
was “entirely inclusive” and “open to 
anyone who wished to participate”, while 
“every viewpoint wishing to be there 
was given space”. 

It goes on to note that “the censor¬ 
ship of views by premeditated physical 
violence at the ESF is completely unac¬ 
ceptable”. This is true, but what about 
the routine censorship imposed by So¬ 
cialist Action and the SWP? That was 
presumably OK? A number of items at 
almost every ESF meeting were withheld 
from the majority of participants, and 
others were supposed to be “not for 
publication”, irrespective of whether the 
Conservative Party or The Guardian 
had already published the information 
concerned. 

“The UK Organising Committee ex¬ 
cluded nobody”, the statement says. 
Tme, but the small coordinating commit¬ 
tee did. In fact, I was twice thrown out of 
its meetings - for refusing to accept the 
ruling clique’s imposition of censorship. 
Also, the coordinating committee met 
on a Thursday morning for two hours - 
in order to keep trouble makers out, of 
course. Such a short meeting could have 
just as well taken place in the evening, 
allowing more (and different) people to 
participate. This certainly was another 
kind of exclusion. 

Anyway, there was definitely no con¬ 
sensus on adopting this particular rewrit¬ 
ing of ESF history. The only thing we all 
seemed to agree on was the fact that the 
plenary sessions need a major overhaul - 
but who would not agree with that? • 


Proposals 
from the CPGB 

Democratise ESF assemblies 

• Political parties must be able to participate openly at all levels of 

the ESF - for the open clash of ideas in front of the working class. We 
must not allow them to be sidelined to round-table discussions or 'spe¬ 
cial meetings’. This is deeply dishonest: not only do parties play lead¬ 
ing roles in the social movements across Europe - they are centrally 
involved in organising the ESF. By forcing members of the SWP, LCR 
or Rifondazione Comunista to hide behind front organisations we make 
the ESF process a lot less transparent than it could be. Participants 
should be informed as to why representatives of Globalise Resistance, 
the Stop the War Coalition, Genoa 2001, Project K and others always 
agree with each other. 

• Discussion documents should be circulated in advance. National 
delegations do come with proposals - but they are not written down. 
Add to this the fact that often complex concepts have to be translated 
and that very different political trends use different political vocabu¬ 
lary and you have a recipe for misunderstanding and confusion. 

• We need meetings with an agreed agenda and proper minutes 

that record the decisions taken - as well as the debates that have led 
to those decisions. We have nothing to hide and the working class 
across Europe should be able to test and scrutinise those that claim 
to lead it. The partial involvement of political parties, for example, was 
agreed almost three years ago, but the organisers of this year’s ESF 
have forgotten’ about it - and there are no minutes to prove other¬ 
wise 

• Permanent working groups on certain practical ESF issues could 
free the EPA to concentrate on the bigger picture, the politics of the 
ESF and on sorting out particular problems that have occurred. Natu¬ 
rally, these permanent working groups and their email discussion lists 
should be open to anybody who wants to participate. 

Politicise the ESF 

• For real debates in the plenary sessions of the ESF (or t>ig meet¬ 
ings’, as some want to rename them). Plenary sessions should not 
be abolished - but they need a radical overhaul. Speakers should not 
be selected according to a 'national quota’ or whether they are close 
political allies of the ruling clique. These flagship meetings of the ESF 
should reflect the real political differences and outlooks that exist on 
the European left. And by preparing for these meetings (ie, having po¬ 
litical debates on the question of the hijab, the occupation of Iraq, the 
European Union, etc), we will actually start to clarify - and hopefully 
overcome - our own political differences. 

So we should first of all identify the areas where clarification is 
most required, and then national delegations and international net¬ 
works should consider which speakers would best be suited to pro¬ 
vide a particular viewpoint. At the ESF 2004 in London, no consideration 
at all was given to the content of a speaker’s contribution. All that 
mattered was their position in society - which explains why 13 mem¬ 
bers of the trade union bureaucracy were appointed to speak in the 
30 plenary sessions, but not a single trade union militant was allowed 
by the SWP-Socialist Action. 

It was, after all, the union bureaucracy that to a large extent spon¬ 
sored the ESF - though, as with other financial questions, ESF activ¬ 
ists are not allowed to know about details of the unions’ donations 
and whether they were conditional on speakers’ slots. 

• Use the EPA to build and develop European-wide campaigns and 
networks. As our networks are so weak and underdeveloped, one 
day of every EPA weekend should be dedicated to the setting up and 
developing of such networks and discussing their political outlooks 
and objectives. This recognises that coordinating our campaigns and 
activities is not just a nice idea, but vital. We need continent-wide cam¬ 
paigns, strikes and demonstrations against cuts, privatisations, war 
and all attacks on our class and the democratic rights it has won. 

• A democratically elected and accountable leadership of the ESF 
that can take decisions and act. There is an unelected and unac¬ 
countable international leadership that huddles together whenever de¬ 
cisions are to be made. It instructs chairs on their 'rulings’ on how a 
debate should be conducted and how a meeting should progress. But, 
at the moment, we cannot hold it accountable and or challenge it, as 
it has not been elected - officially it does not exist. All meetings at all 
levels should be open to observers. 

• The CPGB argues that a Communist Party of the European Union 

is needed to unite our class on the highest possible level. A real Com¬ 
munist Party, that is: where political debates can be held in the open, 
where minority viewpoints can find democratic expression - but which 
acts in a united way. 
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LAW 


The Blair-Falconer 

reform of the judiciary 


T he government’s Constitutional 
Reform Bill is gradually making 
its way through the House of 
Lords. It aims to do three things. 
The first is to separate the functions of 
the lord chancellor as a government min¬ 
ister from his current role as head of the 
judiciary, which is to be given to the lord 
chief justice (who is currently head of the 
criminal side of the court of appeal). The 
second is to create a supreme court, 
separating the court of final appeals from 
the House of Lords. The third is to re¬ 
form judicial appointments by creating 
a new quango, the Judicial Appoint¬ 
ments Commission, to take over much 
(but not all) of the role of the lord chan¬ 
cellor. 

This may all sound very trivial and not 
of interest to communists or the work¬ 
ers’ movement more generally. In fact, 
the point is, by ‘modernising’ the judici¬ 
ary, to enhance its political legitimacy as 
a bulwark of the right of private property 
against political democracy. Along the 
way the legal independence of the judi¬ 
ciary is to be enhanced. Communists, as 
radical democrats, should oppose both 
a separate supreme court, and the Judi¬ 
cial Appointments Commission quango. 

The reforms to the office of lord chan¬ 
cellor are a relatively trivial part of the 
same game. But the barristers and the 
House of Lords have made this the fo¬ 
cus of a campaign of mystification round 
the ‘ancient constitution’ and ‘historical 
continuity’ - a campaign which deserves 
to be exposed as the nonsense it is. 

1,400 years of history? 

The Constitutional Reform Bill began in 
June 2003 with a proposal, announced 
together with a cabinet reshuffle, to abol¬ 
ish the office of lord chancellor and pass 
many of its functions to a new secretary 
of state for constitutional affairs. The 
proposal to abolish the office was aban¬ 
doned in July 2004 after defeat in the 
House of Lords. The bill in the form in 
which it is currently on the House of 
Lords website still uses the form, ‘secre¬ 
tary of state for constitutional affairs’, and 
contains in its schedules over 100 pages 
of miscellaneous amendments of exist¬ 
ing statutes to replace ‘lord chancellor’ 
with ‘secretary of state ...’ But Lord Fal¬ 
coner, the current lord chancellor, has 
conceded defeat on this front. Earlier this 
month the Lords inflicted defeat on him 
in two related matters: they insisted that 
the lord chancellor must sit in the House 
of Lords, and that he must be a senior 
lawyer. 

Around the proposed abolition of the 
office it has now become commonplace 
to assert that the government sought to 
‘sweep aside 1,400 years of history’. The 
government has not made any serious 
effort to rebut this nonsense, probably 
because it served the Blairites’ turn to 
be seen as ‘modernisers’ getting rid of 
an ancient office. The name of the office 
is indeed fairly ancient. In fact, however, 
the political function the lawyers and the 
House of Lords are defending - that the 
lord chancellor ‘defends the independ¬ 
ence of the judiciary’ - dates at the earli¬ 
est to the 1945 Labour government and 
even since then has not been consist¬ 
ently applied under Tory governments. 

One thousand, four hundred years 
would take us back to 604AD. Wikipedia, 
following 19th century legal antiquar¬ 
ians, claims there was a lord chancellor 
in 605. What of it? At the time, England 
was divided into multiple petty king¬ 
doms - Kent, Wessex, Mercia, Northum¬ 
bria and so on. The most any modem 
historian has been willing to claim is that 


there might have been a chancery - a 
royal office for writing and issuing docu¬ 
ments - in the reign of Ethelred the 
Unready (978-1016). Even this claim is 
sharply disputed. The predominant view 
is that the Normans brought the idea of 
a chancellor with them from France in 
1066. 


The early chancellor was in charge of 
the king’s writing office and of ‘great 
seal’, which was used for authenticating 
documents. In modem terms, we might 
call him the head of the typing pool. But 
this job was more important then than 
now, and the chancellor was an impor¬ 
tant member of the government. By the 
1200s, because so many documents re¬ 
lating to lawsuits went out under the 
great seal, the chancellor was beginning 
to be seen as having some sort of respon¬ 
sibility for the functioning of the judicial 
system. In the mid-1300s he acquired, as 
a result, a role as the person who dealt 
with individual petitions complaining 
about the functioning of the common 
law system. 

In the 1400s, this role developed into 
a regular court headed by the lord chan¬ 
cellor: the court of chancery. The theo¬ 
retical basis of this court was that it was 
an appeal from the laws to the ‘absolute 
power’ of the king, to the idea that the 
king was above the law. Unsurprisingly, 
this role was politically controversial: 
there were complaints in parliament 
about it in 1415, 1529 and 1545, and a 
violent outburst in 1616 involved the 
king sacking lord chief justice Coke for 
questioning the legality of the lord chan¬ 
cellor’s actions. 

The revolutionary parliamentary re¬ 
gime faced a contradiction. On the one 
hand, its political ideology of the sanc¬ 
tity of the ancient common law would 
imply abolishing the chancery. On the 
other, many features of the common law 
were obstacles to commerce and the land 
market, so that the interests of capital 
required either radical reform and codifi¬ 
cation of the common law, or the reten¬ 
tion of the chancery. In a series of political 
struggles in the 1650s the radical reform¬ 


ers lost, because their ideas were too 
closely associated with democracy and 
‘levelling’. However, from 1642 the re¬ 
gime appointed not a chancellor but a 
committee, the Commissioners of the 
Great Seal, to perform the chancellor’s 
role. 

The restoration of 1660 brought back 


the individual lord chancellor. He re¬ 
mained intimately associated with the 
royal power over the laws. Lord 
Clarendon, lord chancellor from 1660 to 
1667, was impeached - among other 
things for undermining the laws. Orlando 
Bridgman, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal 
(the post given to a ‘lord chancellor’ who 
was not a peer) 1667-72, was sacked for 
refusing to fix the great seal to an illegal 
royal decree. The Earl of Shaftesbury, 
chancellor 1672-73, was similarly sacked 
for political opposition to Charles II’s 
policy. Lord Nottingham, chancellor 
1673-82, and Lord Guilford, keeper 1682- 
85, were successively condemned by 
their successors for failing to use the 
chancellor’s powers vigorously enough 
against the opposition, though both 
survived to be forced out of office by ill 
health. The culmination was Jeffreys, as 
lord chief justice the butcher of the west¬ 
ern rebels of 1685, and as chancellor 
1685-88 the principal agent of James II’s 
pro-catholic policy and in 1688 the 
scapegoat for it. 

After the restoration chancellors, it is 
not surprising that the Orangist regime 
created in the revolution of 1688 at first 
adopted the same policy as the parlia¬ 
mentary regime and appointed Commis¬ 
sioners of the Great Seal. In 1693, 
however, the policy was reversed, and 
John Somers, a Whig politician who had 
qualified as a lawyer but not practised 
much, was appointed. Unusually for a 
change of this sort, we know why, from 
a letter Somers wrote to William III. 
William had agreed that it was necessary 
to have a single senior politician in 
charge of judicial and legal appointments 
in order to control the political behaviour 
of the lawyers by dangling before them 
the carrot of jobs. 


Between 1693 and 1945 this - political 
management of judicial and legal ap¬ 
pointments in the interests of the gov¬ 
ernment of the day - was the fundamental 
role of the lord chancellor. After the 19th 
century extensions of the franchise and 
reform of local government, this role 
became less important in fixing elections 
and constructing a parliamentary major¬ 
ity. As a result, lord chancellors after Lord 
Eldon (1801-06 and 1807-27) were less 
central to the politics of governments. 
But the role remained important, because 
conventionally governments were enti¬ 
tled to use judicial appointments in the 
interests of their party. 

The 1945 Labour government ‘re¬ 
formed’ judicial appointments in the in¬ 
terest of ‘increasing the independence 
of the judiciary’. In place of the more or 
less open exercise of party patronage, 
the lord chancellor was now to take 
‘soundings’ among the existing judici¬ 
ary as to who was a fit and proper per¬ 
son for appointment. This is, broadly, 
the system which has prevailed from 
then till the 1990s. 

Alongside this change, the role of the 
lord chancellor began to shift. Labour 
chancellors - Jowitt (1945-51), Gardiner 
(1964-70), Elwyn-Jones (1974-79) and 
most recently Irvine (1997-2003) and 
Falconer - have become primarily profes¬ 
sional lawyers rather than heavyweight 
political figures. The change has been 
slower among Tory chancellors: Lord 
Hailsham, chancellor 1970-74 and 1979- 
87, was, like his Tory predecessors, un¬ 
ambiguously a professional politician 
(and some of his judicial appointments 
were attacked during his tenure of office 
as expressing Hailsham’s political bias). 
His successors, Havers (1987) and 
Mackay (1987-97), were more specialist 
lawyer figures, like Labour chancellors. 

It is this very recent practice which the 
lawyers and the House of Lords now 
seek to entrench in the Constitutional 
Reform Bill, and which Falconer has con¬ 
ceded: the lord chancellor is to be the 
guardian in the government of the ‘rule 
of law’ and is to be a non- or at most semi¬ 
political figure. The idea that they are 
defending 1,400 years of history is ludi¬ 
crous. What they are defending is the 
privileges of the barristers as a profes¬ 
sion and the closed-circuit ‘apolitical’ 
character of judicial appointments since 
1945. 

Judicial appointments 

As we have already seen, before 1945 
the system of judicial appointments was 
basically a ‘spoils system’: the govern¬ 
ment of the day could make appoint¬ 
ments in its own interest, and 
progressing from MP to judge was not 
an uncommon career path. As long as 
the Tory and Liberal parties alternated 
in political office (as they did through 
much of the 19th century) and judges 
were not subject to compulsory retiring 
ages (which were introduced in 1959) the 
result was that the judicial bench tended 
to contain a mix of the two parties. Un¬ 
der the 1945 Labour government this 
was ‘reformed’ to a system in which the 
lord chancellor took ‘soundings’ among 
the judiciary. In effect, the judges became 
a self-selecting group. 

Since, between 1931 and 1945, there 
had been a variety of ‘national govern¬ 
ments’ dominated by the Tories, the re¬ 
sult was in effect to preserve Tory 
domination of the judicial bench even 
under Labour governments. Judges 
have been ‘dries’ or ‘wets’ in the termi¬ 
nology of the Thatcher era, but the po¬ 
litical culture of the judiciary has been 


strikingly narrow and considerably nar¬ 
rower than it was in the 19th and early 
20th centuries. 

More generally, the post-1945 system 
of judicial appointments tended to pre¬ 
serve in aspic the class, gender and ra¬ 
cial make-up of the judiciary as it existed 
before the war - though the make-up of 
the society, and even of the legal pro¬ 
fession, has changed. Criticism from 
within, as well as beyond, the legal pro¬ 
fession became increasingly sharp, and 
in 1993 Lord Mackay took the first step 
towards a new process with the intro¬ 
duction of open advertising of posts, job 
descriptions, and a limited element of lay 
involvement in consultations. Lord 
Irvine took further steps in the same di¬ 
rection. However, senior judicial appoint¬ 
ments - to the court of appeal and House 
of Lords - have remained subject to the 
old process. 

The Constitutional Reform Bill creates 
a new and fairly complicated statutory 
system for judicial appointments. There 
is to be a Judicial Appointments Com¬ 
mission (JAC), composed of a lay (non¬ 
lawyer) chair, five judges, two barristers 
or solicitors, five lay members, one 
holder of one of a long list of quasi-judi¬ 
cial offices (usually held part-time by 
barristers or solicitors) and one lay jus¬ 
tice of the peace. The division of mem¬ 
bership is thus on its face eight to seven 
in favour of the legal profession. For the 
actual selection of the senior judges (su¬ 
preme court, court of appeal, and the 
heads of courts (lord chief justice and 
so on), specific panels are designed, 
consisting of two senior judges and two 
lay members of the JAC; for the more 
junior judges, the JAC is left to design 
procedures. For the senior posts there 
is an explicit duty to consult the existing 
judges. There is then an elaborate pro¬ 
cedure under which the lord chancellor 
can reject the panel’s recommendation 
on the ground that “in the [lord chan¬ 
cellor’s] opinion the person selected is 
not suitable for the office concerned” or 
refer it back on broader grounds. 

Once the elaborate bureaucratic struc¬ 
ture is stripped down to its essential 
content, it becomes clear that it is in sub¬ 
stance a codification of the existing po¬ 
sition. In appointments to junior judicial 
office, there is a bureaucratic-profes¬ 
sional selection process of the sort 
widely used in both the public and the 
private sector. But this was already in 
place after the 1993 reforms. In appoint¬ 
ments to senior judicial office, as now, a 
quasi version of such a process is to be 
introduced. But the machinery gives ef¬ 
fective vetoes to both the lord chancel¬ 
lor and the existing senior judges. The 
senior judiciary are to continue to be a 
self-selecting body with a limited ability 
of the lord chancellor to make slight po¬ 
litical shifts, more likely to be exercisable 
under Tory governments. There is no 
attempt to introduce the sort of public 
scmtiny of senior judicial appointments 
which applies, for example, to the US 
supreme court. On the contrary, the level 
of transparency is to continue as low as 
possible. 

Supreme court 

Part two of the Constitutional Reform Bill 
plans the creation of a Supreme Court of 
the United Kingdom to replace the ex¬ 
isting appeal jurisdiction of the House 
of Lords. It is to be composed of 12 mem¬ 
bers, initially the current professional 
Taw lords’, thereafter appointed by a 
variant on the new judicial appointments 
procedure. It is to have the existing ap¬ 
peal jurisdiction of the House of Lords, 



Tony Blair: sweeping away 1,400 years of history? 






together with the jurisdiction in devolu¬ 
tion disputes initially conferred by the 
1998 devolution legislation on the judi¬ 
cial committee of the privy council (ac¬ 
tually usually the same people wearing 
different hats). 

On its face this change is purely sym¬ 
bolic. The proposal has been marked by 
an unedifying row between the govern¬ 
ment and the current law lords about 
whether the government is prepared for 
the new supreme court to have a nice 
enough building - equally symbolic, and 
hardly the stuff of serious constitutional 
controversy. But symbols can in this 
context have deeper implications. 

To simplify considerably: if I am con¬ 
victed of a serious crime, or lose a civil 
lawsuit, I can apply for my case to go 
before the court of appeal (criminal or 
civil division, as the case maybe). If I lose 
in the court of appeal, I can - with leave 
either of the court of appeal or of the 
House of Lords - appeal to the House of 
Lords. In criminal cases there must in 
addition be a “point of law of general 
public importance” involved; in civil 
cases the existence or otherwise of such 
a point is a reason for granting or refus¬ 
ing leave to appeal. 

The point of these procedures is not 
that it is unjust or unfair for my fate to be 
decided after one trial. If anything, the 
appeal procedures are commonly seen 
as unfair: in criminal cases the victims 
have no say in the appeal, and people 
are seen to ‘get off on a technicality’, and 
in civil cases the right of appeal tends to 
favour the party with the deepest pock¬ 
ets. The point of appeal systems is, rather, 
the same as legislation: to create, as far 
as possible, certainty in the law. 

They also assert central state control 
of local courts and judges. But this need 
not be by appeal systems. Thus in me¬ 
dieval France, the kings developed then- 
power by asserting the right of their cen¬ 
tral courts to hear appeals from the prov¬ 
inces. In medieval England, in contrast, 
the same result was achieved by send¬ 
ing out the judges of the king’s central 
courts to ride circuits through the coun¬ 
try and handle cases in competition with 
local courts. 

Appeal machinery in English law in its 
modem form started with the House of 
Lords and with parliament’s stmggle 
with the kings over the court of chan¬ 
cery. From 1621 the House of Lords be¬ 
gan to assert that it could hear appeals 
from the court of chancery. In principle 
this would replace the basis of the court 
in the absolute royal power, with the 
parliamentary power. The short and oc¬ 
casional parliaments between 1621 and 
1640 provided little scope for the idea to 
develop, but between 1640 and the abo¬ 
lition of the House of Lords in 1649 ap¬ 
peals became common, and after 1660, 
in more frequent and longer-lasting par¬ 
liaments, the revived House of Lords 
reasserted the practice. At the same pe¬ 
riod, they began to develop appeals from 
the common law courts on points of law, 
in the form of ‘writs of error’. After 1688 
both became a routine element of the 
judicial system. 

Until the mid-18th century it was nor¬ 
mal for all the peers to vote in judicial 
appeals. The losing side would some¬ 
times enter a ‘protest’ condemning the 
decision, and from this it can be seen that 
appeals not infrequently became party 
matters. 


of the House of Lords was thus an in¬ 
dispensable element of the process of 
overthrowing the feudal-absolutist 
monarchy and replacing it with the par¬ 
liamentary regime. 

At some point in the mid to later 18th 
or early 19th century, for reasons as yet 
unknown, most of the peers stopped 
bothering to turn up and vote in the ju¬ 
dicial appeals. These were left to the law¬ 
yers and in particular the lord chancellor. 
But in the early 19th century this came 
to seem both dodgy and a waste of time: 
I appeal from the lord chancellor to the 
House of Lords, which turns out to be ... 
the lord chancellor; I appeal from the 12 
judges of the common law courts to the 
House of Lords, which turns out to be 
the lord chancellor, who will call on... the 
12 judges to give him advice. 

In the House of Lords, law lords be¬ 
gan to be created to reinforce the lord 
chancellor, and by 1844 it was said to be 
improper for non-lawyers to vote. In 1876 
the modem system, in which there is a 

We must stand 
for a democratic 
judiciary. Our 
draft programme 
already calls for 
election and 
recall of all 
judges and 
magistrates 


set quota of salaried professional law 
lords, and only these can vote, was cre¬ 
ated. But the increase of appeal business 
led to the creation of a separate court of 
appeal in chancery (1851), and in 1875 
this formed the model of the general court 
of appeal. The result is the modem hier¬ 
archical structure wholly controlled by 
the lawyers. 

The convention persists that the 
House of Lords cannot overrule statutes 
as unconstitutional. However, this is 
subject to three limits. The first and most 
important is that the law lords have the 
last word on what statutes actually mean. 
The results can be extremely strange. 
The second is that since Britain joined 
the European Union in 1972, statutes 
inconsistent with EU law can be over¬ 
ruled. The third is that the Human Rights 
Act 1998 gives the judges a limited 
power to overrule pre-1998 statutes and 
a broader power to make declarations 
that later legislation is ‘incompatible’ with 
that act. 

The law has therefore already moved 
in the direction of a power in the judges 
to overrule statutes passed by parlia¬ 
ment. In this context the symbolism of 
a new supreme court may turn out to 
be the tipping point which shifts this 
into a full-blown power. The US supreme 
court does not have the power under 
the constitution to overrule statutes 
passed by Congress, and, given the 
historical background, it is unlikely that 
one was intended. But in Marbury v 


the judiciary; the lawyers and House 
of Lords want to retain the lord chan¬ 
cellor in defence of the independence 
of the judiciary. But why should we 
want the judiciary - an unaccountable 
and largely self-selecting group of 
lawyers - to be independent? 

The answer we are given by the law¬ 
yers and liberals is that an independ¬ 
ent judiciary protects liberty and 
democracy. But to a considerable ex¬ 
tent this is merely an article of faith. The 
20th century has seen a great many 
coups d’etat of one sort and another. 
Courts have stopped none of them. 
Most of them courts have not even 
attempted to stop. Instead, they have 
found reasons to support the new dic¬ 
tatorship. Pakistan and Rhodesia-Zim- 
babwe provide examples within the 
common law system. It is frankly un¬ 


likely that the Ukrainian supreme court 
would have ordered a rerun of the 
presidential elections without the 
masses on the streets. 

Britain in the 20th and early 21 st cen¬ 
tury has seen a gradual erosion of civil 
liberties earlier taken for granted. Far 
from protecting the citizen against this, 
courts have overwhelmingly sup¬ 
ported it. A very recent example is R 
(Laporte) v Chief Constable of 
Gloucestershire , December 8 (http:// 
www. courtse-rvice. gov.uk/ 
View.do?id=2970), in which the court 


protect employers against trade un¬ 
ions, and (usually) businesses and 
property owners against political cam¬ 
paigns. It is not surprising. Law itself 
and the form of adjudication is in the 
last analysis about the protection of 
private property rights. 

What alternative? 

Communists do not support Labour’s 
judicial ‘reforms’. But neither do we 
support the backwoodsmen who want 
to cling to the ancient office of lord 
chancellor, the secretive conventions 
about judicial appointments, or the 
appeal jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords. What is our alternative ap¬ 
proach to the problem of the judicial 
system? 

As communists, we aim in the long 
term to go beyond private property and 


with it beyond the forms of adjudica¬ 
tion and law. But we are not Maoists, 
who imagine that this can be accom¬ 
plished in a single leap of a revolution¬ 
ary transformation of the subjective. 
We do not stand for the immediate 
abolition of law. Regrettable as it may 
seem, this means that we also cannot 
propose the immediate abolition of 
lawyers or professional judges. With¬ 
out lawyers and professional judges, 
there is no law. 

Our immediate starting point is the 
struggle for extreme political democ¬ 


racy, for the extension of democracy 
into every sphere of life. What does 
this mean for judicial systems? 

In the first place, we must stand for 
the defence of trial by jury; for its ex¬ 
tension to more criminal cases; and for 
its return to civil cases. Trial by jury is 
not only a safeguard against state or 
judicial oppression. It is also a demo¬ 
cratic instrument, by which citizens 
gain knowledge of what the lawyers 
are up to and an increasing ability to 
control it. The withering away of trial 
by jury has been accompanied by in¬ 
creasing lay ignorance of the law and 
increasing lawyer control of the con¬ 
tent of the law. 

Secondly, we must stand for the 
creation of written civil and criminal 
codes. Codes do not overcome the 
problems of understanding the law, 
because the lawyers will inevitably 
interpret them. But codes are more 
democratic than the alternative: a law 
which exists, at the end of the day, only 
in the heads of the lawyers. 

Thirdly, we must stand for a demo¬ 
cratic judiciary. Our draft programme 
(http://www.cpgb.org.uk/documents/ 
cpgb/prog_demands.html#3_15) al¬ 
ready calls for election and recall of all 
judges and magistrates. Having law 
unavoidably means that some level of 
legal training would be necessary for 
candidates. But election is indispensa¬ 
ble to real transparency and democracy. 

But the judiciary also needs to be 
democratic in its internal structure. In¬ 
stead of the hierarchy of judges - with 
circuit judges at the base, high court 
judges above them, lord justices of ap¬ 
peal above them, and law lords (or su¬ 
preme court judges) above them - there 
should be one rank of judges who ro¬ 
tate between trying cases and hearing 
appeals. 

Finally, we stand for the abolition of 
the House of Lords altogether. It is, as 
the Commons said in February 1649, 
“useless and dangerous”. However, the 
early role of the appeal jurisdiction of 
the House of Lords has an important 
lesson. This is that the role of judging 
final appeals on what the law means is 
inseparable from the role of making 
laws. Supreme courts, however much 
theoretically separate from the elected 
legislature, actually act in practice as 
legislators. 

The drafters of the French codes at¬ 
tempted to overcome this problem by 
prohibiting judges from citing prior 
cases. The solution failed: instead, aca¬ 
demic lawyers write up the ‘jurispru¬ 
dence’ of the courts, and lawyers then 
cite the academic lawyers. A more demo¬ 
cratic approach would be to arrange that 
the rulings of the court of final appeal 
have final effect to decide the dispute 
between the parties, but as rulings for 
the future are subject to approval by the 
elected parliament or whatever equiva¬ 
lent. 

None of these ideas are inconsistent 
with the continued existence of capital¬ 
ism. They are democratic demands, 
which would as such increase the 
power of the working class. They are 
therefore the true negation of the anti¬ 
democratic proposals both of Falcon¬ 
er’s Constitutional Reform Bill, and of 
the anti-democratic ideology of its back- 
woods opponents • 

Mike Macnair 



Lord Falconer: conceded defeat 


A court from which there is no appeal 
is sovereign in the legal system: it is nec¬ 
essarily above the law. Placing the sov¬ 
ereignty in the legal system in the House 
of Lords thus put it in the hands of par¬ 
liament: there was no great likelihood 
that the members of the House of Lords 
who (to give an unreal example) in 1732 
voted for the passage of an Act of Par¬ 
liament would in 1735 vote to overrule it 
as unconstitutional. The old court of 
chancery, in contrast, had overruled stat¬ 
utes, or more exactly said that they 
would not apply where the result was 
‘inequitable’. And the common law 
courts as late as 1686 mled that a statute 
could not take away the ‘inseparable’ 
right of the king to dispense with laws. 
The creation of the appeal jurisdiction 


Madison (1803) chief justice Marshall 
drew on the legitimacy of the Supreme 
Court to simply take such a power - as 
an instrument against his political op¬ 
ponents, who had just won control of 
the Congress. The name of the House 
of Lords as an appeal court reduces its 
political legitimacy if it came into con¬ 
flict with the elected House of Com¬ 
mons. A supreme court will have more 
legitimacy. A British Marbury v Madi¬ 
son may not be that far off. 

‘Independence of the 
judiciary’ 

The liberal theorists and New Labour¬ 
ites hail all these developments as a 
great advance in the independence of 


of appeal decided that the police were 
entitled to stop coaches headed for a 
demonstration at Fairford air force 
base. Even the highly ‘constitutional¬ 
ist’ courts of the United States have 
upheld suspensions of habeas corpus 
and various other forms of repressive 
legislation. 

What courts and hence an inde¬ 
pendent judiciary protect is not politi¬ 
cal ‘liberty and democracy’. It is 
economic liberty - ie, the right of pri¬ 
vate property - against democracy. 
Courts can be relied on most of the time 
to insist that laws imposing taxation, 
giving compulsory purchase powers 
or imposing planning restrictions are 
interpreted in the interests of the prop¬ 
erty-owner. They can be relied on to 
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Draft programme 
of the CPGB 

In 1981 the Leninists of the 'official' CPGB 
announced their open, disciplined and principled 
struggle to reforge the Communist Party. 

This draft programme represents a milestone in 
this defining task. 

Now republished in pamphlet form. £1.50 or 
€2.00 (including postage). 
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SSP-RESPECT 


Martin Schreader, editor of 
* . . ' Appeal to Reason, paper of the 
revolutionary Debs faction of 
) the Socialist Party USA 

For the thir d 
republic 

I t has been over a month since the re-installation of George W Bush as 
chief executive of the United States, and the fallout from that devastating 
fact is still being felt. 

The full implications of the massive fraud and disenfranchisement of mil¬ 
lions of voters across the US is only now beginning to come to light. How¬ 
ever, the ‘investigations’ into these incidents are being used as a way to allow 
people to blow off steam, while keeping them shackled to the existing system. 

Meanwhile, the media-driven propaganda about the implications of the ‘elec¬ 
tion’ is being exposed for the lies they are. For example, after election day, 
almost every media outlet trumpeted the so-called ‘rightward shift’ of the voting 
public. But it has since been discovered that, based on polling data that was 
suppressed in the days following November 2, there was no ‘shift’ toward the 
Bush regime among the vast majority of people. On the contrary, Bush actu¬ 
ally lost a lot of his traditional support. According to the data, not only did 
Bush lose ground among mral whites (a traditional Republican base); he also 
did so among his pet supporters, the ‘evangelical Christians’. 

So, where did his gains come from? Again, according to the polling num¬ 
bers, Bush gained the most from elements of the capitalist class, and from the 
highest strata of ‘middle class’ professionals, managers and independent pro¬ 
ducers. Unlike in previous elections, where the capitalists split their votes 
between their two parties, this time the ruling class voted overwhelmingly 
(close to two-to-one) for Bush and effectively abandoned the Democrats. 
Bush’s no-holds-barred ‘class warfare’ paid off. 

This, of course, has left the Democratic Party foundering. Shorn of its sup¬ 
port from the capitalists, the Democratic leadership is scrambling to remake 
the party into something more acceptable - that is, more like the Republicans. 
Meanwhile, the ‘progressive’ Democrats are desperately trying to keep the 
base of the party - African Americans, organised labour and petty profes¬ 
sionals - from jumping overboard and defecting to the Greens or other leftwing 
parties (including the Socialist Party). 

Their cause, however, has not been helped by the actions of the Greens, 
and especially its presidential candidate, David Cobb. After the election, Cobb 
made an alliance with the Libertarian Party’s presidential candidate, Michael 
Badnarik, to demand a full recount of all ballots in Ohio. That alliance has 
brought both of these former ‘third party’ candidates into the media spotlight, 
and also into broader alliances with public figures traditionally aligned with 
the major political parties. 

It was certainly a sight to see when the Rev Jesse Jackson, a long-time shill 
for the Democratic Party, referred to Cobb and the Greens as “guardians of 
democracy,” in the presence of his old friend and colleague, Democratic rep 
John Conyers. Tumultuous political times often yield such poignant moments, 
and we are certainly in such a time. 

But this new alliance of libertarian capitalists, environmental radical-liberals 
and African American community activists is more than an interesting curios¬ 
ity: it is the beginning of a new movement for democratic and civil rights in the 
United States. Or, more to the point, it is the core of a self-selected ‘official 
leadership’ of that movement. And it does not take a great philosopher or 
political theorist to figure out what kind of democracy this ‘leadership’ would 
advocate: a kind of ‘feel-good’ capitalist democracy, with some added sops to 
keep working people from getting too angry. 

If the Cobb-Jackson-Badnarik alliance holds together, its effects will rever¬ 
berate through the entire leftwing movement of this country. If they are able to 
hammer out a common agenda and platform, they could at once build a pow¬ 
erful alternative to the two main parties and, at the same time, further marginalise 
independent working class organisation. 

Thus, it is necessary for revolutionary democratic socialists and commu¬ 
nists to begin formulating a platform that can offer working people an alterna¬ 
tive to the warmed over liberalism that will be put forward by politicians like 
Cobb or Jackson. The first place to start such a process is with developing a 
common understanding of what we have seen develop over the last period. 
Without that shared view on what has happened to the American republic, 
there can be no agreement on the tasks ahead. 

From there, it is necessary to extrapolate demands of a political, economic 
and social character, which correspond to the objective needs of working people 
today and also link those needs to the struggle for socialism and the classless 
society. An essential part of this platform will be a set of demands that can 
resolve the outstanding democratic tasks existing in the US today. 

This means not only demands addressing the objective needs of 
superoppressed peoples in this country, but also the general democratic de¬ 
mands stemming from, in this author’s view, the crushing of the old demo¬ 
cratic republic. The transitional forms these democratic demands would take 
in the real world, including the convocation of a continental congress (a con¬ 
stituent assembly, in classical Marxist terminology) and the formation of a revo¬ 
lutionary provisional government, will have to be considered as well. 

In the final analysis, whatever kind of platform that the revolutionary wing 
of the democratic movement develops, it will have to be formulated in such a 
way as to point toward a successful third American revolution and the third 
(workers’) republic. 

Today, in the context of ‘globalisation’ and the so-called ‘war on terror’, the 
fate of the United States of America is indissolubly bound up with the fate of 
all humanity, and so you, the working people of Britain and the rest of the 
world, have as much at stake as my immediate brothers and sisters at home. 
Your help and your support would be greatly appreciated • 


One state, many 

Ask a straight, left nationalist question and you get a crooked 
answer from the SWP. That is what a recent exchange between 
Allan Green, Rob Hoveman and John Rees appears to show 


Will Respect 
stand in 
Scotland? 

from Scottish 
Socialist Party to 
Socialist Workers 
Party and Socialist 
Alliance 

December 9 

Dear comrades in the Socialist Workers 
Party and the Socialist Alliance (Eng¬ 
land), 

I have been sent a report of the Socialist 
Alliance (England) executive meeting 
that met last night. The report states: 

“The SWP voted against the follow¬ 
ing emergency motion put by Andy 
Newman to the SA exec and the motion 
was voted down: ‘The Socialist Alliance 
sends it fraternal greetings to the SSP in 
the current difficult period and confirms 
its support for the SSP in all elections in 
Scotland.’ 

“Rob Hoveman (who is an SWP full- 
timer in the Respect office) said: ‘Respect 
has no intention of contesting the gen¬ 
eral election in Scotland.’ So Andy 
asked: ‘Can you clarify whether Respect 
would contest elections for the Scottish 
parliament?’ and Rob replied: ‘Respect 
has no intention of contesting the gen¬ 
eral election in Scotland.’” 

I would be grateful if you could con¬ 
firm whether or not this report is accu¬ 
rate. Can you please specifically confirm 
whether or not the Socialist Alliance ex¬ 
ecutive voted down the above motion? 
If SWP members voted against the mo¬ 
tion, we would be grateful if the SWP 
could confirm whether or not they were 
representing, or representative of, the 
SWP. 

If the above report is accurate, it is ex¬ 
tremely concerning, especially in the light 
of recent public comments by prominent 
Respect member George Galloway. Both 
the SWP and the Socialist Alliance have 
previously explicitly stated that the SSP 
would not be challenged in elections by 
English-based left organisations. 

As both the SWP and the Socialist Al¬ 
liance are actively supportive of Respect, 
we would be grateful for clarification. In 
particular, we would appreciate a 
straightforward written statement from 
your organisation which made it clear 
whether or not your organisation recog¬ 
nises that in Scotland there is a separate 
and distinct party for socialists to join, 
the SSP, and whether or not you would 
be willing to consider that Respect 
should organise in Scotland in the future. 
It would be helpful if you give us a cat¬ 
egorical assurance that you would not 
be in favour of Respect organising nor 
standing in elections in Scotland at any 
time in the future. 

We hope that you will be able to re¬ 
spond quickly and positively to our re¬ 
quests for clarification on these matters 
and that mutual positive relations be¬ 
tween our respective organisations can 
be maintained and improved in the future. 
Allan Green 
SSP national secretary 



Megaphone 

diplomacy 

From SA to SSP 

December 10 

Dear Allan, 

I’m afraid I haven’t seen the report of 
the Socialist Alliance executive meeting 
which was held last Wednesday men¬ 
tioned in your email, and the official 
minutes of the meeting are not yet avail¬ 
able. I hope, however, that I can clarify 
the situation. 

Last March the Socialist Alliance held 
a special conference to determine its at¬ 
titude towards the newly formed Re¬ 
spect coalition. The overwhelming 
majority at the conference voted to 
support Respect and not to stand can¬ 
didates in the forthcoming European 
and local elections. Since that time the 
overwhelming majority of Socialist Al¬ 
liance branches have voted to support 
Respect and have then ceased to meet, 
as members put their energies into 
building Respect. 

However, we are obliged under the 
Socialist Alliance constitution to have 
an annual conference. It was not pos¬ 
sible to hold this conference in Decem¬ 
ber, when it was originally scheduled. 
The primary purpose of the executive 
meeting last Wednesday was to dis¬ 
cuss proposals from me about holding 
the conference on February 5. The only 
other item on the circulated agenda was 
a letter from an organisation called the 
Socialist Alliance Democracy Platform. 

The executive meeting itself con¬ 
sisted of just three executive members 
out of more than 30. One of the three 
members attending the meeting asked 
at the beginning for an item on Scotland 
to be added to the agenda. When we 
arrived at this item, the same member 
suddenly proposed a verbal resolution 
on relations with the SSP and standing 
in elections in Scotland. The executive 
meeting, which had been convened 
primarily to approve arrangements for 
a forthcoming conference, could hardly 
be considered sufficiently representa¬ 
tive or credible to pass resolutions on 
matters which had not been previously 
circulated. 

It is, of course, the standing policy 
of the Socialist Alliance not to stand in 
Scotland. The two people, including 
myself, who voted against the Scotland 


resolution, thus defeating it, had and 
have no desire to alter the standing 
policy of the Socialist Alliance not to 
stand in Scotland. Indeed we continue 
to believe that it would be counterpro¬ 
ductive for the Socialist Alliance to 
stand in elections in England and 
Wales either. I also suspect that the reso¬ 
lution was mischievous in intent and 
believe that it is far better that any prob¬ 
lems that may have emerged between 
the SSP, George Galloway and Respect 
are best dealt with by those bodies and 
people themselves and preferably with¬ 
out megaphone diplomacy. 

I understand the SWP and Respect 
are also writing to you in response to 
letters from you. I do hope that if there 
should be any further misunderstand¬ 
ings between us as a result of reports 
which themselves may have mischie¬ 
vous intent, you won’t hesitate to give 
me a call to clear the air. My number is 
included, in case you have lost it. 

With best wishes 
Rob Hoveman 

Socialist Alliance national secretary 



Normal 

process 

From Respect to 
SSP 

December 11 

Dear Allan, 

Thanks very much for the opportunity 
to clarify Respect’s attitude to the Scot¬ 
tish Socialist Party, which remains un¬ 
changed since I last wrote to you on 
this issue. 

Respect has no plans to organise or 
to contest elections in Scotland. We will 
continue to call on voters in Scotland 
to support the Scottish Socialist Party. 
A simple phone call, without recourse 
to lengthy correspondence or articles 
in the left press, would have clarified 
this point. 

We are of course grateful for the soli¬ 
darity of the SSP in the past. But you, 
in your recent correspondence, and 
other members of the SSP on other oc¬ 
casions have exercised the right to com¬ 
ment on the policies and strategy, and 
even the internal discussions, of Re¬ 
spect. I’m sure you realise that Respect 
supporters can exercise the same right 
with regard to the SSP. This is part and 
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opportunisms 


parcel of the normal process of demo¬ 
cratic debate on the left. 

We very much hope to develop our 
fraternal relations with the SSP and we 
look forward to the SSP making a simi¬ 
larly forthright declaration of support 
for Respect in England and Wales. We 
feel that it is unfortunate that the SSP 
lent support to the Liverpool-based 
group that is now known as the United 
Socialist Party and that it prefers to 
support Forward Wales against Re¬ 
spect. We also look forward to Respect 
speakers being offered similar platforms 
in Scotland to those repeated¬ 
ly extended to SSP speakers by Respect 
in England, most recently at the Euro¬ 
pean Social Forum. 

Best wishes 
John Rees 

national secretary, Respect 



Scottish 

sovereignty 

from SSP to 
Respect 

December 12 

Dear sisters and brothers, 

Thank you for your letter of December 
11. Unfortunately it has not clarified 
most of the points that we raised. 

We had previously pointed out that 
George Galloway, a member of the Re¬ 
spect officers’ group and prominent 
Respect national spokesperson, had, 
through the Mail on Sunday , launched 
an attack on the SSP. The public attack 
used derogatory language such as 
“Trotskyite apparatchiks”. It called for 
splits in the SSP and suggested that 
Respect were considering standing 
against the SSP in the next elections to 
the Scottish parliament. 

We have previously said: “We would 
be grateful if you could provide the SSP 
members with an explanation of where 
Respect stands in relation to George 
Galloway’s comments.” Your only re¬ 
sponse was to defend the right of Re¬ 
spect members to comment on the 
policies, strategy and internal discus¬ 
sion of the SSP. You even said: “This is 
part and parcel of the normal process 
of democratic debate on the left.” Is it 
really the case that all Respect has to 
say on this matter is that his comments, 
calling for a split in the SSP and the 
Scottish left at future elections, are sim¬ 
ply part of normal democratic debate 
on the left? 

We also had asked: “Are George Gal¬ 
loway’s reported comments about Re¬ 
spect considering standing in Scottish 


elections accurate?” You have not re¬ 
sponded to this request for clarification. 
We note and welcome that you have 
said that Respect has no plans to stand 
in elections in Scotland. But we would 
be grateful if you could let us know if 
you have already been considering 
standing in the elections to the Scot¬ 
tish parliament, as this is what George 
Galloway has been reported in the Mail 
on Sunday as saying. 

We had further said, given George 
Galloway’s public remarks, “It would be 
helpful if you give us a categorical as¬ 
surance that you will not organise nor 
stand in elections in Scotland at any 
time in the future.” On behalf of the 
party, I can give Respect a categorical 
assurance that under no circumstances 
whatsoever will the SSP even consider 
standing in elections in England at any 
time in the future. Can you reciprocate 
with a similar categorical assurance? 

You did raise a few new points. I will, 
of course, give you the courtesy of a 
direct response to all of these points. 
Should you feel that we have not re¬ 
sponded in full to any of your points, 
please let us know and we will do our 
best to rectify the situation. 

You asked for Respect speakers to be 
given platforms by the SSP. Of course, 
that has always been the case. At our 
recent Socialism 2004 conference, the 
opening speaker was Respect sup¬ 
porter Mark Steele. Mark’s opening 
speech was witty, insightful and inspir¬ 
ing. Mark performed an extremely posi¬ 
tive role throughout the weekend 
conference. We had also invited 
George Galloway to this event but, un¬ 
fortunately, George was unavailable. 
Michael Lavalette, Respect NC mem¬ 
ber, spoke the previous year in the open¬ 
ing rally, again making a valued 
contribution. Ken Loach, another 
prominent Respect supporter, has over 
the years played a tremendous role ac¬ 
tively participating in and supporting 
SSP events. There are countless Eng¬ 
lish-based socialists who have played 
an enormous role providing solidarity 
and support to the SSP. The flow of 
speakers and ideas between England 
and Scotland is, of course, mutually 
beneficial. This should and will con¬ 
tinue. 

You also said: “We feel it is unfortu¬ 
nate that the SSP lent support to the Liv¬ 
erpool-based group that is now known 
as the United Socialist Party and that it 
prefers to support Forward Wales 
against Respect.” 

With regards to the United Socialist 
Party, I genuinely do not know what 
you are referring to. Tommy Sheridan 
once, in a personal capacity, spoke at a 
meeting in Liverpool with people who 
went on to form the United Socialist 
Party. Tommy called for a deepening of 
the unity process in England and at no 
time before, during or after the meeting 
did Tommy, or any other SSP EC mem¬ 
ber, call for a vote against Respect in 
England. 

The SSP has had a mutually support¬ 
ive relationship with Forward Wales 
(now Forward Wales, the Welsh Social¬ 
ist Party) from before the foundation of 
Respect. When Respect was founded 
later, we made our position with regards 
to Wales crystal clear in our letter to the 
Respect EC on April 20 2004. We said: 
“The SSP has had a mutually support¬ 
ive relationship with the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance in England and the Welsh 
Socialist Alliance. One of the positive 
aspects of this relationship was that the 
three organisations understood and ap¬ 
preciated the fact that they were organ¬ 
ising in three separate nations - 
Scotland, England and Wales. Whilst 
there was obviously a need for close 
links and cooperation, not least be¬ 
cause we were operating in the one 


state, the sovereignty of each party was 
recognised and respected. It was ex¬ 
plicit that the three organisations would 
only organise in their own country. 

“We believe that this approach was 
pivotal to the positive relationship be¬ 
tween these organisations and that this 
approach should be continued now 
that the Socialist Alliance in England 
has agreed to back Respect. 

“The SSP executive are of the view 
that it would be divisive for Respect to 
stand in opposition to Forward Wales, 
a party that has been launched after the 
success of John Marek in the Welsh 
assembly elections. Forward Wales has 
a range of socialist policies and they 
have attracted several individuals of 
standing in Welsh politics. Just as the 
SSP would urge socialists not to stand 
against Respect in the elections in Eng¬ 
land, we urge Respect not to stand 
against Forward Wales.” 

Although the SSP clearly does not 
agree with Respect splitting the left vote 
in Wales, that has not stopped the SSP 
building solidarity with Respect in Eng¬ 
land. As we reminded you in our last 
letter, at the June elections the SSP co¬ 
operated to enable a Respect party po¬ 
litical broadcast to be transmitted 
across Britain, even though Respect 
was standing against Forward Wales. 
You obviously do not agree with our 
view on Wales, but at least you have 
always known exactly where we stand 
and why. 

Incidentally, in that same letter of 
April 20, we also said: “ The SSP are 
seeking a formal response to our re¬ 
quest that you make it explicit that you 
do not intend to organise in Scotland 
at any time in the future [original em¬ 
phasis]. The Socialist Alliance has al¬ 
ways been clear that it only organises 
in England. There is, in our opinion, 
some public ambiguity with Respect. 
Your spokespersons continue to use 
the term ‘Britain’ when discussing the 
future of your organisation. It has also 
been registered with the Electoral Com¬ 
mission as intending to stand in elec¬ 
tions in England, Scotland and Wales. 
John Rees has previously indicated to 
me that this entry was down to the Elec¬ 
toral Commission rather than Respect. 
However, the Electoral Commission 
website still has this claim. We would 
be grateful, if you do not intend to 
stand in Scotland, for you to arrange for 
your entry in the website to be quickly 
changed.” 

In our recent letter this month we 
again said: “In the past we have pointed 
out that the Respect entry in the Elec¬ 
toral Commission website states it will 
contest elections in England, Scotland 
and Wales. If you have no intention of 
standing in elections in Scotland, could 
you please now quickly arrange with 
the Electoral Commission for the refer¬ 
ence to Respect standing in elections 
in Scotland to be removed from their 
public website.” 

Since the foundation of Respect we 
have repeatedly asked you to provide 
us with such points of clarification. One 
of the most prominent Respect spokes¬ 
persons has just launched a savage at¬ 
tack on the SSP in the press. He called 
for a split in the SSP, saying that Re¬ 
spect has already been considering 
standing in the Scottish parliament elec¬ 
tions in 2007 against the SSP. Hopefully 
Respect will now agree to provide the 
clarity that we have been waiting pa¬ 
tiently for during most of 2004. If you 
were to choose not to provide straight 
answers to the points raised in this let¬ 
ter, it will be difficult to avoid the con¬ 
clusion that the Respect leadership are 
deliberately being evasive. 

Yours for socialism 
Allan Green 
national secretary 


Communist 
Party books 
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A PLAN FOR 

MINERS 


FROM OCTOBER 
TO AUGUST 
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WHICH ROAD? 


Problems 

GOmmunrit 


_ remaking 

Europe 


■Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve those in the 
workers’ movement who had no interest in revolution, those who preferred 
compromise with capitalism rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter Taaffe’s group 
and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR from Stalin’s 
monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and 
Yeltsin’s counter-coup. Throughout there is a stress on the necessity of de¬ 
mocracy. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. Particular at¬ 
tention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism and their strategy for revo¬ 
lution. Vital for principled activists. 

£4.95/€7.50 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism? Jack Conrad 
explores this thorny issue and shows that unity in action is only sustainable 
when minorities have the right to organise and become the majority. 

£4.95/€7.50 

■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory government’s 1992 coal 
review. The case is made for working class self-activity and socialism. Arthur 
Scargill famously disowned it. 

£1.00/€1.50 

■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad argues that the working class can and must establish a fully ar¬ 
ticulated programme with a view to winning our own, social, Europe. A Europe 
stamped by the working class, which is ready for its domination and rapid 
emancipatory extension. 

£5.00/€7.50 

Buy all 6 books for £20/€30 and save £9.80/€l6 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 


Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
A plan for miners □ 

Remaking Europe □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for £/€. 


Name 


Address 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 
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STATE CONTROL _ 

Binge-boozing Britain 


Blair and his government tell us that we should all be very 
concerned about the excessive drinking habits of the British 
population, particularly at Christmas. Mark Fischer reckons they 
are trying to police more than our alcohol intake 



In the festive sprit 


T he Portman Group - a body funded 
by the drinks industry to promote 
sensible drinking - produced a cin¬ 
ema advert in the weeks before Christ¬ 
mas. In it, a woman is first shown in a 
business suit at work. Later, we see the 
same woman, stinking drunk, throwing 
up and in the gutter, supported by one 
of her friends. 

Portman Group’s chief executive, Jean 
Coussins, underlined the cautionary 
message in case this cmde morality tale 
had failed: “Alcohol affects your judge¬ 
ment. You might go out as the sensible 
Ms Jeckyll but quickly turn into the in¬ 
famous Ms Hyde after a heavy drinking 
session. Like the young woman in our 
advert, you could end up in the gutter 
making a show of yourself and putting 
yourself, and others, at risk” (http:// 
news.bbc.co.uk/l/hi/uk/4056085.stm). 

Of course, for many young people an 
important reason for alcohol consump¬ 
tion is precisely to bring out the ‘Jeckyll’ 
in them - to be more confident, self-as¬ 
sured and pushy, particularly with the 
opposite sex. True, the vision of a leg¬ 
less pisshead regurgitating a kebab is 
not very sexy, but then the vast majority 
of drinkers do not end their evenings this 
way. However, finger-wagging initiatives 
such as that of the Portman Group are 
typical of the way that over the past pe¬ 
riod the establishment has identified the 
alcohol consumption of large sections 
of the population - in particular working 
class youth - as an important social prob¬ 
lem that must be policed, regulated and 
subject to prescriptive intervention by 
the state. 

Communists should reject these ini¬ 
tiatives. That is not enough, however. 
We are hardly indifferent to the moral and 
cultural level of our class - as revealed 
by the way in which tens of thousands 
of us choose to unwind in the meagre 
amount of leisure time allowed us in con¬ 
temporary capitalist society. Descrip¬ 
tions in works of fiction such as The 
ragged-trousered philanthropists , 
L ’As-samoir or Love on the dole of the 
squalid degeneration of working people 
fuelled by alcohol addiction derive their 
enduring artistic power from the sad fact 
that they depict a real aspect of proletar¬ 
ian life. Many of us know of working 
class families thrown into despair by al¬ 
coholism. 

Yet the government’s nanny-state, 
soft-focus, authoritarian initiatives in this 
field actually negate the very thing that 
could engender a civilised attitude to the 
use of all recreational dmgs, alcohol in¬ 
cluded. That is, the conscious control of 
society by the vast majority of people 
living in it. 

War 

The government has been accused of 
sending out mixed messages on the level 
of alcohol consumption. Its promise to 
effectively abolish licensing hours has 
been attacked by some as standing in 
contradiction to its professed aim of 
clamping down on binge Britain. The 
Civic Trust, for example, ticks off the 
government because “The alcohol- 
fuelled, late-night economy is already 
causing significant problems for local 
communities in relation to crime and dis¬ 
order, noise and nuisance. At night 
many town and city centres have be¬ 
come highly threatening and uncivilised 
environments, dominated by throngs of 
drunk and disorderly people who deter 
others from seeking a quiet night out and 
create problems for long-suffering resi¬ 
dents’ ’ (http://www.ias.org.uk/licensing/ 
reform_communities.pdf). 

In fact, the 2002 queen’s speech prom¬ 
ised that, when it comes, the legislation 
to “abolish fixed opening hours” will be 
complemented by the introduction of “a 


range of conditions to reduce anti-social 
behaviour”. It is important to remember 
that licensing hours were actually intro¬ 
duced in the first place as a measure of 
social control rather than public health, 
a means of policing the working class. 
Seen in this light, the government’s sup¬ 
posed liberalisation is actually a shift 
within the repressive interference of the 
state from the ‘supply’ to the ‘demand’ 
side of the problem. 

Historical context is important here. 
Prior to the early part of the 20th century, 
government legislation in the sphere of 
alcohol was limited and mostly associ¬ 
ated with attempts to combat public 
health problems caused by the provi¬ 
sion of cheap spirits. The impulse to deal 
with this social problem was brilliantly 
propagandised in the 1740s by the cari¬ 
caturist Hogarth with his famous ‘Gin 
Lane’ representations of squalor and 
disease, contrasted with the prosperity 
and mddy health of ‘Beer Lane’. It was 
against this background that in 1751 the 
government introduced a heavy tax on 
spirits, along with strict controls on the 
number of outlets. This move is credited 
with causing the historical shift of the 
‘national tipple’ from gin to beer. 

The later growth of state interference 
in the provision of alcohol, however, had 
less to do with concerns over health; 
more to do with the imperative to disci¬ 
pline the proletariat, particularly during 
war. 

For instance, the 1869 Wine and 
Beerhouse Act restored the power of the 
local magistrates over the licensing of 
premises. Given the fact that many of 
these middle class reactionaries were 
enthusiastic supporters of the temper¬ 
ance movement - an anti-working class 
campaign of social control launched in 
1835 - the results were predictable. For 
example, between 1904 and 1914 1,000 
licenses disappeared in Birmingham, a 


city where the magistrates were appar¬ 
ently especially zealous against the de¬ 
mon drink and its effects on the 
labouring classes. 

It is worthwhile here identifying the 
clear anti-working class nature of the 
temperance movement. The organisation 
of the factory system in the 19th century 
created a mass industrial proletariat. 
There was an urgent need to impose on 
this new, raw and volatile class two forms 
of social regulation. First, an ‘external 
policeman’ through rigid industrial dis¬ 
cipline with an insistence on punctual¬ 
ity and sobriety. Second, an ‘internal 
policeman’ in the form of an ideological 
model of the ‘honest working man’ - 
deferential, patriotic, god-fearing, family- 
orientated and sober. 

It was not easy. In Britain, the cam¬ 
paign against lateness, drunkenness 
and the various forms of political and 
moral ‘laxity’ among workers was ener¬ 
getically conducted through ideological 
channels - from the pulpit and through 
the various Christian temperance organi¬ 
sations. 

These patronising bourgeois philan¬ 
thropic initiatives found their counter¬ 
part in socialistically inclined societies 
like the Socialist Prohibition Fellowship 
- organisations that underlined the con¬ 
tinuing influence of methodism rather 
than Marxism in the workers’ movement 
in Britain. For such groups, surveying 
the profound harm caused in working 
class communities by alcohol abuse, it 
seemed a matter of common sense that 
the first precondition of a working class 
embrace of socialism was that it forsake 
the booze. Absurd idealism, of course - 
although some members of these rather 
odd groups found themselves at the 
founding congress of the CPGB in 1920 
and included such notables as Willie 
Gallagher and Bob Stewart. The central 
message of the abstentionist trends was 


a reactionary one, however. 

Responding to their German equiva¬ 
lents in 1891, Karl Kautsky wrote vividly 
of the need for the working class to main¬ 
tain its sphere of collective life free from 
surveillance and interference of the 
state: “The sole bulwark of the proletari¬ 
at’s political freedom ... is the tavern ... 
the only place where the lower classes 
can congregate and discuss their com¬ 
mon problems. Without the tavern the 
German proletariat has not only no so¬ 
cial, but also no political life ... Should 
the temperance movement succeed ... 
in persuading the mass of German work¬ 
ers to avoid the tavern, and, outside the 
workplace, to concentrate on that fam¬ 
ily portrayed to them in such glowing 
terms ... the cohesion of the proletariat 
would be broken; it would be reduced 
to a mass of atoms, disconnected and 
consequently incapable of resistance” 
(quoted in E Rosenhaft Beating the fas¬ 
cists? Cambridge 1983, pl2). 

In Britain, we have the same inter¬ 
twined history of pubs and radical poli¬ 
tics - a fact that underlines the 
reactionary nature of socialist temper¬ 
ance groups, whatever their subjective 
intentions. 

However, ideological temperance 
campaigns - whether they originated 
from above or below - had a limited ef¬ 
fect. In fact, it was the massive emption 
of direct state control into all spheres of 
society associated with the outbreak of 
World War I that had the most profound 
implications for the way alcohol con¬ 
sumption would henceforth be policed. 

Just days after hostilities broke out, 
Lloyd George’s government passed the 
first Defence of the Realm Act. This 
made it an offence - punishable by se¬ 
vere fines and up to six months impris¬ 
onment - to deal with a sailor or soldier 
“with intent to make him drunk”. A few 
weeks later came the Intoxicating Liquor 


(Temporary Restrictions) Act, which al¬ 
lowed for the closure of particular pubs 
thought to be undermining the war ef¬ 
fort in some way. Under the provisions 
of the last Defence of the Realm Act 
(May 19 1915), a central control board 
was established for the purpose of im¬ 
posing liquor licensing in all areas where 
‘excessive’ drinking could be held to be 
impeding the war effort. 

Publicans were enjoined to ensure 
that essential workers did not “idle 
away” their time in the pub when they 
should have been engaged on war pro¬ 
duction ... and restricted opening and 
closing times were introduced to give 
legislative force to this new attempt to 
regiment working class leisure (despite 
the patriotism engendered by the war, 
these restrictive measures were deeply 
unpopular and saw waves of protests). 
These measures had been extended by 
the end to the war to all the main centres 
of British population, covering 38 million 
people out of a total population of 41 
million. 

Thus, the origins of Britain’s licensing 
hours as they stand today lie not in the 
concern for public health, but in the 
massive attempt of the bourgeois state 
to regiment society for imperialist war. 
As Lloyd George graphically put it, 
“Drink is doing more damage in the war 
than all the German submarines put to¬ 
gether ... We are fighting Germany, Aus¬ 
tria and drink, and the greatest of all these 
deadly foes is drink.” 

Cafe culture? 

Clearly, the contemporary form of estab¬ 
lishment control over this aspect of 
working class social life is set to change 
with the government’s plans to abolish 
the licensing hours and to create what 
Hazel Blears, the home office minister, 
has optimistically dubbed a “continen¬ 
tal cafe bar culture”. 

There are two aspects to the govern¬ 
ment’s strategy. First, the identification 
of (often debatable) medical dangers 
associated with alcohol consumption. 
Second, direct policing measures. 

From the medical angle, the January 
26 conference announced by the Insti¬ 
tute of Alcohol Studies is fairly typical. 
Alarmingly titled ‘Alcohol-related harm 
- a growing crisis, time for action! ’ (cutely 
timed for the aftermath of the Christmas 
and New Year excesses, of course), the 
advertising blurb for this worthy event 
informs us that: 

• “It is now considered” that one in 20 
people in the UK are alcohol-dependent. 

• A similar number are at serious risk of 
alcoholic liver disease. 

• The government estimates the costs 
of alcohol as up to £1.7 billion in health, 
£7.3 billion in crime and public disorder 
and £6.4 billion in the workplace. 

• Liver deaths in young and middle-aged 
people have risen sevenfold since the 
1970s. 

• Increases in young people’s alcohol 
consumption suggest that these trends 
will continue. 

Naturally, the interpretation put on 
these and similar statistics is conten¬ 
tious. For instance, according to the in¬ 
stitute, the British ‘binge-drink’ more 
than any other European country, with 
40% of all drinking sessions for men 
consisting of such boozing. Our near¬ 
est rival in this respect is Sweden with a 
corresponding figure of 33%. But then, 
it all depends on what you characterise 
as a ‘binge’, doesn’t it? The UK defini¬ 
tion sets it at anything more than six units 
of alcohol on a single occasion - “to put 
that in perspective”, Jamie Douglass 
wryly notes, “that’s two pints of Stella” 
(www.spiked-online.com). You don’t 
have to be Dylan Thomas to character¬ 
ise that as a pretty quiet night out. 
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Set against other statistics, the supposed 
British propensity for ‘binging’ is seen in 
some degree of context. According to a study 
by the prime minister’s strategy unit, Luxem¬ 
bourg heads the league table for drinkers in 
the EU, with Britain pitching up in a very 
moderate 12th place (www.numberlO.gov.uk/ 
files/pdf/econ.pdf). So, the bald, panic-induc¬ 
ing statistics that the government parades in 
front of us actually hide more complex cultural 
patterns. That is, when and how often people 
drink during the week rather than simply the 
volume. Similarly, we should be very scepti¬ 
cal when establishment figures preface some 
dire prediction with the phrase, “based on 
current trends”. 

Thus, to extrapolate some linear growth 
from young people’s current levels of alco¬ 
hol consumption is nonsense. The youth 
market for recreational dmgs must be one of 
the most volatile and is highly susceptible to 
shifts in perception and fashion. Even if we 
accept the government’s case for the alcohol 
tsunami looming over our society, it is simply 
not logical to draw from the patterns we see 
now the conclusion that in 20 years or so to¬ 
day’s young boozers will look and smell like 
Barney, the beer-sodden loser of The 
Simpsons. 

However, as in other areas of social policy 
concerned with individual lifestyle and pub¬ 
lic health, the government’s essentially au¬ 
thoritarian agenda is cloaked in this style of 
voodoo analysis. During the summer of2004, 
the police served nearly 2,000 on-the-spot 
fines for disorderly behaviour associated with 
drink and another 4,000 people had their al¬ 
cohol confiscated. The weekend gatherings 
of thousands of proletarian youth in many 
city centre ‘drinking factories’ are increasingly 
identified as major policing problems, with our 
poor, beleaguered boys in blue portrayed as 
unable to control the situation. 

Characteristically, the government pro¬ 
poses to expand the scope of the repressive 
powers of the police to deal with this social 
problem. Amongst the suggestions from the 
‘national alcohol harm-reduction strategy’ of 
the prime minister’s strategy unit cited above 
are measures such as “sting operations” 
against pubs, clubs and other outlets identi¬ 
fied as selling drink to under 18s; the even 
greater use of exclusion orders and fixed-pen¬ 
alty fines for what the police identify as alco¬ 
hol-related anti-social behaviour; pressure on 
the police to use more of their community 
wardens (“narks with a badge”, as graffiti in 
my area accurately characterises them) to 
patrol areas like taxi ranks at night; and more 
effort to take the cautionary message into 
schools (http://news.bbc.co.Uk/l/hi/uk/ 
3510560.stm). 

Communists reject the criminalisation of 
wide swathes of our class, particularly youth, 
by these and similar measures. We have a 
generally permissive attitude to society’s 
right to access recreational dmgs. However, 
it does not flow from this that we are indiffer¬ 
ent to either the issues of health or broader 
cultural/political consequences that can arise 
from the abuse of alcohol or any other mass- 
consumption dmg. Clearly, the manner in 
which large numbers of working people use 
such substances speaks of their profound al¬ 
ienation under today’s social conditions, not 
simply neutral choices about personal con¬ 
sumption. 

Bolsheviks and booze 

Some may see a paradox here. Communists 
demand unrestricted working class access to 
alcohol (and all recreational dmgs) and fight 
those restrictive policing intrusions designed 
to counter what is dubbed Britain’s ‘booze 
culture’. At the same time, we actually want a 
sober, clear-headed and politically attentive 
working class. Before and during meetings of 
the Communist Party, for instance, alcohol is 
banned. From my own experience in the work¬ 
ers’ movement, I know the potentially disori¬ 
entating and profoundly disorganising 
effects drink can have on workers gathered 
to discuss tactics and strategy during some 
dispute - for instance, I recall meetings dur¬ 
ing the miners’ Great Strike, the dockers’ and 
printers’ disputes in the 1980s that collapsed 
into bleary chaos and near fisticuffs fuelled 
by a liberal intake of booze during the proceed¬ 
ings. 

Again, history teaches us some lessons. 
In the immediate aftermath of the October 
revolution, the Bolsheviks faced the problem 
of large sections of the proletariat going on 


the lash in celebration. The forces of 
counterrevolution consciously aided these 
drunken revelries. In Ten days that shook the 
world , John Reed reports the “wine pogrom” 
at the end of November 1917 that involved 
mass “looting of the wine cellars - beginning 
with the plundering of the Winter Palace 
vaults”. 

For days, drunken soldiers lurched around 
the streets and, according to Reed, “In all this 
was evident the hand of the counter¬ 
revolutionists, who distributed among the 
regiments plans showing the location of the 
stores of liquor.” 


We have a 
generally 

permissive attitude 
to society’s right to 
access recreational 
drugs. However, it 
does not flow from 
this that we are 
indifferent to either 
the issues of health 
or broader cultural/ 
political 

consequences that 
can arise from the 
abuse of alcohol or 
any other mass- 
consumption drug 


Given the seriousness of the situation, the 
Bolsheviks responded energetically: “The 
Commissars of Smolny began by pleading 
and arguing, which did not stop the disorder, 
followed by pitched battles between soldiers 
and Red Guards ... Finally the Military Revo¬ 
lutionary Committee sent out companies of 
sailors with machine guns, who fired merci¬ 
lessly upon the rioters, killing many; and by 
executive order the wine-cellars were invaded 
by committees with hatchets who smashed 
the bottles - or blew them up with dynamite.” 

In a desperate move on December 6, the 
Petrograd Committee to Fight Pogroms is¬ 
sued an ‘obligatory ordinance’, point five of 
which prohibited “the distribution, sale or 


Good and 

F irst the good news. The number of our 
web readers increased by just under 
1,000 over the last seven days, compared 
to the previous week. We had 12,325 visi¬ 
tors, of whom 499 downloaded the whole 
of last week’s paper. 

Now the bad news. Not one of them 
gave us a donation. Which is a pity, be¬ 
cause, this being the last issue of 2004,1 
would have liked to report that we were 
nearing our £500 target for December’s 
fighting fund. But unfortunately I can’t. I 
can report that six comrades sent us do¬ 
nations by post, taking our total up to 
£305. Normally, with only half the month 
gone, that would be a healthy amount, but, 
in the run-up to Christmas, I am not so 
confident. 

I would like to appeal to readers, then, 


purchase of any kind of alcoholic liquor”. 

Now the contemporary relevance of all the 
details of this rather dramatic historical expe¬ 
rience is debatable. However, the essential 
point is clear. The counterrevolution fed off 
the befuddlement and confusion of the vic¬ 
torious proletariat, fuelling it where possible 
by generous helpings of booze. The Bolshe¬ 
viks fought to ensure that the workers kept 
themselves alert to defend their revolution, 
that our class had a clear-sighted revolution¬ 
ary sobriety. 

Why? Precisely because the working class 
will not mle in the future in some mediated way, 
through alienated ‘proletarian property forms’. 
Socialism means the conscious democratic 
regulation of society by the workers them¬ 
selves - the 20th century underlines the bru¬ 
tal truth that anything else is neither socialism 
nor a workers’ state of any sort. This pro¬ 
foundly democratic process starts in the here 
and now. The working class needs to fight 
for measures of working class control over 
aspects of its social life under capitalism that, 
in the words of Rosa Luxemburg, “press so 
hard on the outermost borders of the mle of 
capital that they appear as transitional forms 
to a proletarian dictatorship” (quoted in H 
Draper The dictatorship of the proletariat 
from Marx to Lenin p60). 

There are two aspects to this in connection 
with alcohol and the working class under 
capitalism. First, we have to fight the en¬ 
croachments on our democracy associated 
with the government’s campaign against the 
so-called ‘scourge’ of binge-drinking. This 
infantilises wide swathes of society and jus¬ 
tifies intrusive state control and interference 
in the personal lives and the exercise of choice 
of masses of working people. It effectively 
atomises them and undermines their ability to 
act as independent agents on their own be¬ 
half. 

Second, a successful working class fight 
for extreme democracy under today’s condi¬ 
tions would have the tendency to reduce the 
propensity for large numbers of our class to 
actually seek a recreational oblivion in booze. 
People often use and occasionally abuse al¬ 
cohol as a chemical escape from alienating 
social conditions. The solution is clearly to 
change those social conditions under the 
leadership of the working class. 

So, dear reader, still looking forward to a few 
drinks this Christmas? Good for you. Millions 
of us will be enthusiastic members of forma¬ 
tion-drinking squads, composed of family 
members, friends and work colleagues, over 
the seasonal break. The vast majority will use 
the dmg sensibly enough - all things consid¬ 
ered - and are certainly not at the beginning 
of a process that will see them living on the 
streets and sucking ‘Tenants super’ through 
straw come the new year. 

But, while we should treat the Blair govern¬ 
ment’s petty authoritarian meddling with con¬ 
tempt, we should also understand that the 
programme of the working class is not just 
about saying ‘no’. We must have positive 
answers for this aspect of workers’ lives as 
well# 


bad 

to send in contributions now and they will 
arrive before the end of the month, in time 
to be counted. And, of course, the holi¬ 
day doesn’t affect our website PayPal fa¬ 
cility in the slightest! You can donate 24 
hours a day, 365 days a year. 

A special mention this week goes to 
comrade TG, one of the six snail mail do¬ 
nors. His £50 was more than welcome, as 
were the smaller gifts from SS, KP, NB, CT 
and DW. We need another £195 by new 
year’s eve - via the website, Royal Mail or 
even by hand, all contributions will be 
gratefully received! • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, 
or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so-called 'parties’ on the left. 

In reality they are confessional sects. Members who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war is 
bound up with ending capitalism. 

Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, 'One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
of the EU. 

The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capital¬ 
ism can only be superseded globally. All forms of national¬ 
ist socialism are reactionary and anti-working class. 

The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be readied 
to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions trans¬ 
formed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 

It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human histovy. 

All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 
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Band Aid’s 
reactionary 
liberalism 



‘Thank god it’s them 

Bob Geldof’s charity-mongering is back this Christmas. Nathaniel Mehr looks behind the hype 




C learly, those demonstrators at 
G8 summits and World Bank 
and IMF meetings just don’t 
get it. Direct, grassroots action is out; 
philanthropy is back in. Who needs 
Marx and Engels when you’ve got 
Bono and Geldof? 

Of course on a purely immediate, 
humanist level it’s clear that raising 
money for starving children is never 
going to be a bad thing per se. But in 
every other respect, Band Aid 20’s 
redone Christmas single is an aberra¬ 
tion. The original Do they know it s 
Christmas ?, and its accompanying 
fundraising concerts, at least helped 
bring previously ignored suffering to 
the attention of the popular con¬ 
sciousness, and for this we could 
perhaps forgive it for having also pro¬ 
longed the careers of several decay¬ 
ing big-hair dinosaur-rockers. The 
whole thing reeked of liberal guilt, but 
there was for the most part a genuine 
innocence about it, and one way or 
another certain boundaries were 
crossed. 

In 2004 we know all about ‘third 
world’ starvation; the argument goes 
that we have in fact become numb to 
it, and that therefore once in a while 
we need an event like a Band Aid 20 
release to ‘remind us’ how lucky we 
are. The idea seems to be that a re¬ 
cently laid-off factory worker in Man¬ 
chester, or a single mother on an 
estate, rather than equating his or her 
situation with that of the starving 
child in Africa on account of the fact 
that they are both subjects to the same 
world economic system, must instead 
detach themselves from the African 
problem, and just be grateful it’s not 
them who’s starving (‘Well, tonight - 
thank god - it’s them instead of you’). 


The situation is alien, ‘third world’, 
detached. So the argument is that 
because we have become numb to 
suffering, we must respond by 
repackaging our guilt in an updated, 
more facile way. The desired effect is 
a state of permanent gratitude on both 
sides; dependency is perpetuated, 
while our consciences are satisfied. 

Of course the giver-receiver rela¬ 
tionship can only be seen to be ben¬ 
eficial in the context of a certain 
perceived world order: that is to say, 
we must not consider economic struc¬ 
tures and the essential role they play 
in bringing about the poverty in ques¬ 
tion. Without a revolutionary change 
in the world economic structure, all 
the charity in the world won’t stop 
babies starving - the very ‘necessity’ 
of another Band Aid record is a grim 
testament to this. But of course the 
liberal conscience wants to keep 
things simple, or else it would have lit¬ 
tle to gain from such an initiative in 
terms of a ‘feel good factor’ of its 
own; nor would it want to compromise 
its future status as ‘giver’ or ‘reliever 
of suffering’, with Bob Geldof as its 
messianic, sandaled saviour. 

And for this reason we are told the 
following things on the record: “[Af¬ 
rica,] Where nothing ever grows/No 
rain nor rivers flow.” This valuable in¬ 
sight, sung this time around by Time 
6ta-friendly Miss Dynamite and 
Beverly Knight (they’re black so, like, 
they would know) quite conveniently 
reaffirms the decades-old misconcep¬ 
tion that Africa’s problems are almost 
entirely due to geographical factors. 
African poverty? Oh it’s the weather, 
innit? 

“Where the only water flowing/Is 
the bitter sting of tears ... Underneath 
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the burning sun.” Meanwhile anyone 
who dares criticise the project is dis¬ 
missed out of hand as a pessimist, a 
killjoy or ‘hater’; as with so much else 
on the neoliberal agenda, you’re either 
with them or against them. 

But this piece is not a case of stub¬ 
born, dogmatic asceticism - it’s the re¬ 
sult of a pure objectivity, stripped free 
of the ideological dead-end thinking 
of free market fundamentalism, and no 
amount of head-in-the-sand name¬ 
calling will change that. When we 
righteously bestow our celebrities - be 
they overfed comedians or dated rock¬ 
ers - onto other countries, we are ex¬ 
porting the very cheapest products of 
a decaying culture, in order to spread 
the culture of passivity and servility 
that allowed them to flourish in the 
first place. The idea is that we replace 
progress and autonomy with false 
gods and dependency. 


If we consider 
the net result of 
projects like this, 
it is highly likely 
that, over the 
long term, they 
may yet do more 
harm than good 
in terms of 
‘fighting poverty’ 
in Africa, even by 
the liberals’ own 
favoured body- 
count barometer 


In the documentary accompanying 
the recent Band Aid release, Mr 
Geldof could be seen on television 
wheeling on an African woman who 
had been saved from starvation by 
donations from the original Live Aid. 
He prompts her to thank him, and then 
sends her on her way. 

The people who brought you this 
record are beneath contempt: to try 
and understand the world’s problems 
is one thing; to trivialise and cheapen 
them in the name of humanism is quite 
another. Thanks to a host of top 
names and the attendant emotional 
blackmail of such releases, it was sure 
to be a hit. Some people will argue that 
even though it’s not going to change 
the world, it’ll raise lots of money and 
that can’t be a bad thing, and they may 
be right - it’s better to save one child 
than none at all. 

Alternatively, if we consider the net 


result of projects like this - the 
trivialisation of the issue in the popu¬ 
lar consciousness, the perpetuation 
of a culture of charity, the affirmation 
of false myths to explain human suf¬ 
fering, pandering to smugness, the 
strengthening of a misguided liberal 
consensus, the stunting of political 
consciousness in young people - in 
this country alone, it is highly likely 
that, over the long term, these projects 
may yet do more harm than good in 
terms of ‘fighting poverty’ in Africa, 
even by the liberals’ own favoured 
body-count barometer. 

Commentators like Frances 
Fukuyama told us that the fall of the 
Berlin Wall signalled the “end of his¬ 
tory”; so our school system is obedi¬ 
ently phasing out linguistics and 
history in exchange for GCSEs in mar¬ 
keting and ‘vocational courses’ for the 
surplus population; capitalism is here 
to stay, and in a context which pre¬ 
cludes alternatives the options really 
are black and white, and charity is in¬ 
deed the only way to respond to in¬ 
justice, to quell the humanist yearning 
within us. 

As such the philanthropist is a re¬ 
actionary in the tradition of the SS 
death-squads and the tanks of 
Tiananmen Square - he is, if anything, 
more of a danger because of the moral 
legitimacy - and hence popular cred¬ 
ibility - afforded to him by the appar¬ 
ent humanism of his cause • 
Nathaniel Mehr writes for the 
‘I Shot the Deputy’ website 
(www.iShotTheDeputy.com) 
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